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“aie . Puebla is situated upon a slope, and is at once commanded and pro- 
te ‘ ina SEE PREROR LS BRSIO. tected by the strong heights of Loretto and Guadaloupe, situate to the 
PI CHECK has befallen the French army before the walls of La | south-east of the city. Here Zaragoza took up his position behind 
Rot Pid of, the 


Puebla. Our allies have not lost many men, but they have 


ind of tea thy 


"y atmospher, been obliged to fall back and entrench themselves, instead of con- 
stituents being tinuing their march upon the capital of Mexico. Meanwhile their 
ed to communications with Vera Cruz have been interrupted, and we are 

left to glean what shreds of intelligence we can from Mexican 
Lh eked despatches. French armies are not in the habit of coming to much 
mh, i harm wherever they may be. But in the absence of authentic news 
ee and good plans of the country, it is impossible not to feel anxiety at 
or ee their position. Nor is it surprising that considerable excitement 


ic flavour of the 


—— should have prevailed upon the subject during the last week at Paris. 





aime a Napoleon III. has summoned his Ministers to Fontainebleau to 
discuss what is to be done. The Mexican expedition has never been 

April 15, 191. popular in France. Should any grave disaster unfortunately befall it, 
the mischance will be severely visited on the head of the Emperor, 
who must be considered as personally responsible for the war. 
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ts Adulterstus’ table-land, many thousand feet above the level of the sea, extending 


between the western and eastern branches of the Cordilleras. From 
the east it is entered by two chief passes—the Cumbres, or Summits of 
Aculzingo, on the south, close to the magnificent snow-capped peak of 
Mount Orizaba; and the Coffre di Perote, on the north. Mount 
Orizaba is connected with the Coffre di Perote by a long chain of 
intervening mountains, along the western slopes of which climbs a 
harrow mountain road from St. Andres towards Napoluca. The 
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». 1, ‘This de grand national road from Vera Cruz to Mexico runs north-westward 
ony mt by Jalapa and Perote, then turning southwards by Napoluca, traverses 
Pereti the broken forest tract of El Pinal, and enters La Puebla from the 

horth-east. But the French, on leaving Vera Cruz, instead of choosing 

his route, moved south-westwards to Corduba and Orizaba. These 
No.3 © ittle towns are situated on the sloping land that rises from the low- 
ert ands of the province of Vera Cruz towards the foot of Mount Orizaba. 


A gradual ascent from Orizaba leads to the summit of Aculzingo, by 
he zigzag road cut in the mountain-side, which winds upwards along 
® pass, and on to the wide and elevated table-land of Anahuac. 
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ot exican general, Zaragoza. On the 27th of May, the French left 
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heir sick at Orizaba, and the next afternoon appear to have found 
emselves in presence of the enemy. A few rockets were sufficient 
b drive the Mexicans from their position, and, abandoning seventeen 
their guns and 200 prisoners, they fell back, we are told, upon 
t Puebla, where they prepared to make a more decided stand, 4 
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some formidable earthworks thrown up for the occasion, and awaited 
the approach of the French army, which had followed slowly on his 
traces. No clear account has reached us yet of the battle that ensued 
on the 5th inst. It would seem, however, that the French attacked 
in two columns, which moved simultaneously, the one upon Guada- 
loupe and Fort Loretto, the other and smaller one upon the town itself. 
They were beaten back upon both points, though the repulse does not 
seem to have been so severe as to prevent them from passing the 
night in the vicinity. The force engaged was probably insignificant, 
yet the enemy themselves speak to the vigour with which our brave 
allies conducted the attack. A handful of Zouaves, most of whom 
wore medals, were taken prisoners through jumping into the embra- 
sures where the Mexican artillerymen were posted. The remainder 
made good their retreat with as much determination as they had dis- 
played in the assault, forming back to back in knots of twos and 
threes, and cutting their way to the main body of their countrymen 
through the Mexican cavalry which had been let loose against them. 
The next day General Lorencez abandoned his temporary camp, and 
fell back fifteen miles to the north-east to Amozoc, a small and dirty 
village, with little more than a posada and a few poor houses, which 
lies in « direct road from Puebla to Perote ; and Zaragoza, who took 
possession of the old camp, reports that pestilence had already begun 
to visit the French force. While as an enemy, and above all as a 
Mexican, he cannot be trusted to tell the exact truth, there is too 
much reason to fear that his statement may have some foundation. 
The hopes of a general rising in favour of French intervention, 
which Almonte held out to the French commanders, seem not to 
have been justified by the event. The French journals insist—we 
know not with what truth—that the towns of the province of Vera 
Cruz have declared against Juarez in a body. It is clear that re- 
actionary bands, composed of the partisans of Almonte, were hovering 
round Puebla, ready to come in if fortune had decided the day in 
favour of France. But it is equally clear that they have either been 
dispersed or converted by the warlike preparations of the Mexican 
Government. At Tlaxcala and at Atlixco we hear of successes gained 
by the State forces over the rebels ; and a large revolutionary troop, 
under the command of the notorious José Maria Cobos, which the 
French had expected to join them at Puebla, have made no sign as 
yet ; though they must have been at Cholula on the very afternoon of 
the battle. What reliance is to be placed upon the friendly disposi- 
tion of these banditti or even of the more trustworthy inhabitants, 
time alone can show. The marauders and robbers who infest the 
domains of the Republic, and who are flocking towards the scene of 
action in large numbers, will probably espouse whatever cause is in 
the ascendant ; and may have it in their power to serve or to harass 
considerably the French army. Mexico, of all countries, is the most 
adapted for the military operations of thieves, and the hills about 
Tlaxcala are probably at present the stronghold of hundreds of bravoes 
who are waiting to decide from whose flag they shall run away. One 
thing is tolerably evident : the road between Puebla and Mexico is 
open, and Zaragoza has both received reinforcements and sent 
despatches by it ; on the other hand, both roads between Vera Cruz 
and the French camp are for the present closed. The latter at least 
ee hardly be the case very long, if the Mexicays are as favourably 
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inclined towards the invaders as the Paris papers consistently 
maintain. 

In retiring to Amozoc the French have been evidently compelled 
to suspend their communications with Orizaba. In exchange 
they have got a position upon the great national road to Vera 
Cruz. Between Napoluca and Amozoc, this road passes through 
the sombre pine-woods and valleys of El Pinal, and if the French 
general were desirous and able to secure a certain retreat, he would 
by this time have seized on the Pass of El Pinal, through which the 
road debouches on the side of Amozoc. Even then the Pass of Perote 
would have to be occupied as well. The prolonged interruption of 
news is a sign that this has not been done. Meanwhile we may con- 
jecture that the Summits of Aculzingo have once more passed into the 
possession of the Mexican troops, and if the rebels, who befriend the 
French, have been beaten at Atlixco, it is natural that Zaragosa’s 
lieutenants should at once move in that direction. The French army 
are thus, to all appearances, cut off between the two ranges of the Cor- 
dilleras. Puebla has not risen at their approach, and though the country 
close to Amozoc itself is less deficient in fertility, it is quite possible 
they may be in want of supplies. The picture which the Mexican 
papers draw of their possible condition, is doubtless dictated by a 
warm imagination ; but it is conceivable that Mexican cavalry are 
still scouring the plain, or even intercepting their foragers. The 
pans sung by the friends of Juarez are, however, a little premature. 
An amusing canard seems to have been circulated at Mexico, to the 
effect that Juarez had forbidden Zaragoza to attack Amozoc, for fear 
of reducing the French to extremity, and rendering irreparable the 
breach between Mexico and France. We can conceive that a grand 
victory over the French eagles would reduce Juarez to the same 
blank embarrassment as was the portion of the Samnites after their 
famous victory over Rome. But France need not be afraid of a 
second Caudine Forks. 

It would be hardly possible for so small a force as that which 
General Lorencez commands, at once to advance on Mexico, and to 
keep open its communications with the coast. General Scott, indeed, 
who did not do so, has ever since, by his American biographers, been 
compared, in consequence, to Alexander the Great. But a rapid 
march upon Mexico, if successful, would have rendered the precaution 
unnecessary in the present state of Mexican affairs. Possession of 
the capital in a war with a nation so volatile and so disorganized is 
everything. The awkward part of the business is, that General 
Lorencez has been obliged to halt. This will encourage the national 
party and discourage the friends of Almonte, and from this point of 
view the French defeat is unfortunate. By this time, perhaps, a 
second assault on Puebla has been made with more success. For no 
time is to be lost. Nor is it so easy to reinforce the expeditionary 
army. The pestilential climate of Vera Cruz renders a process of 
previous acclimatization necessary in the case of all Europeans who 
land. After the middle of September all landing becomes impossible. 
Whatever is to be done must be done at once ; and under no circum- 
stances can it be done except with difficulty and care. In the 
interim we look with considerable interest for fresh news of our 
allies ; news of the camp at Amozoc ; news of the sick and of the 
stores at Orizaba. 





LORD CANNING. 


HE death of Lord Canning is not an event which should be passed 

by unnoticed. A great nation cannot afford to be unmindful of 
or ungrateful to its great men ; and Lord Canning had in him much 
of that which goes to the constitution of a great man. The Indian 
mutiny is, without question, the most serious crisis through which the 
fortunes of the British empire have passed since the days of the 
French war. It is such events as these which try the temper of 
men’s character, and the stuff of which they are made. Those who 
are apt to believe in the universal degeneracy of mankind, may derive 
a corrective to their love of disparagements from the incidents of that 
eventful story. Many a name unknown to fame earned for itself in 
that short but critical struggle a deathless renown. The dominant 
race weathered the tornado by the sheer force of its moral supe- 
riority. Yet, unquestionably, in this roll of heroes, the name of 
Lord Canning stands not less “the first in virtue” than “ the first in 
place.” We are happily only left to imagine what might have been 
the consequences if the chief of the Indian Government had been a 
man of a different stamp. 

But it is not difficult to conceive in what disaster and disgrace the 
English name would have been involved if timidity, rashness, and 
indecision had presided over the counsels of Calcutta in that 
supreme moment. There was a time which we cannot remember 
without regret and shame, when the panic-stricken population of 
Calcutta sent up a cry for vengeance and for blood. Cowardice is 
always cruel, and it was the calm and magnanimous conduct of Lord 
Canning that saved the English rule from an indiscriminate passion, 
which might probably have ruined an empire, and would cer- 
tainly have damned our fame. As it is, the quelling of the Indian 
Mutiny will stand as one of the noblest chapters in the history of our 
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race, as a monument of heroic endurance in the moment of day, alls 
and of generous forbearance in victory. That there may have i it is ¢ 
here and there isolated acts of cruelty and vengeance it is diffcul, chara 
perhaps, altogether to deny, but on the whole it may safely he pro. labout 
nounced a worthy triumph of a Christian nation. That it wag gp ;. in rea 
mainly to be ascribed to the personal character and virtues of Lord comm. 
Canning. nsston 
The death of such a man at the very moment when he had just re. this yé 
turned to reap amidst his kindred and his countrymen the great reward all the 
of his inestimable services, is singularly sad. It is impossible not t Assem 
think how, in the long and terrible hours when the fortunes of = rere 
empire and the fate of a whole population hung trembling op , of the 
single thread, the man who bore on his shoulders the dreadfy| ames 
responsibility must have looked forward to the hour of ys The Ge 
beyond, when he should return to the peacefulness of the home hp part of 
had left and enjoy the gratitude of the people he had saved, [i. desea 
hope of repose may indeed have sustained him in his toil, but i, inama 
fruition was denied. He had not spared himself when his labour was to a bet 
most needed ; what his country required he had given to the utmost; that ha 
but, unhappily, it proved to be his all. What was wanted was ~ nye 
less than his life, and he had given it without stint. For himself }¢ £4,000, 
had reserved nothing but the consciousness of duty well performed, have a 
There is something always melancholy in the final extinction of , of doors 
great family. Although the name of Canning, famous for mor _ on. 
than half a century in English history, still survives, yer, with “ 


perhaps, in some respects it is well that a name so illustrious in two 
generations, should, like that of Pitt, be borne by no lineal 
Seldom have there been two characters more different, 


successor. 
and two careers more dissimilar, than those of the first and 
second Canning. 


turbulent, and not without suspicion of intrigue. 
cast in a very different mould. 


of his heart. 
tion. 


which returned, if it did not provoke, his secret grudge by 
ungenerous hostility. 
et ipse exercuit eas. 


degree, from a dissatisfaction at their own position. 
ferent man Mr. Bright would be, and how much greater a states 
if he could divest himself of the idea that the first object in pul 
affairs is to mortify the Lords! 


The character and qualities of the late Lord Canning wer 


sul 


eminently fitted for the particular crisis of Indian history w 
which he had to deal. The days of conquest, in which the domiu 


ing spirit of Lord Wellesley delighted, are happily closed, Jt hw 
been well said that the public rewards ought to be reserved fort 


Governor-General who has not annexed a province. The period 


administration has arrived ; and for administration the qualities most 
essential are judgment, self-confidence, coolness, impartiality, "st 
With all these Lord Canning was endowed in 
highest degree ; and in the terrible moment of need they stood lis 
and his country in good stead. When the confidence of those ato 
With unimpassio 


and courage, 


him was shaken, his fortitude was unshaken. 
justice he put aside the craven cry of vengeance which ar 
Calcutta, and which, to our shame be it spoken, found its ¢ 
London. What crimes and what disasters were we spared t 
calm courage of an English gentleman ! 


ye 


was stayed. For such service a grateful nation would have a" 
lated rewards upon an old age of honour and of repose. Tt has! 
otherwise decreed. At least he will not easily be forgot)“ 
clearest title to the gratitude of India and the lasting admiral” 
posterity will be that name once addressed to him as a reproach— 
noble name of “Clemency Canning.” 
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INCREASE OF TAXATION IN FRANCE. 


= sal delay, 
M\HE French Budget has at length, after very unusual q ie 
jOse Ag 


through the committee of the Legislative Body, Ww!" 
which has been before the public for some days, is now gt ; 
cussion. Since no amendments made by the committe’ © 
embodied in their report, or submitted for the ager” 
the Assembly, unless they have previously received the “ a 
the Council of State, a body which is nominated by the Bu 


The father, brilliant, witty, eloquent, fascinating, 
enthusiastic, and eminently patriotic, yet withal restless, uncertaiy, 
The son was 
He could not boast of shining 
parts, his manners were somewhat heavy, his powers of imagi. 
nation were small, and those of expression still less; he was shy 
to the point of reserve, and unimpulsive to a degree of coldness, 
Yet, from the earliest period of his university career, his dil 
gence and determination had earned distinction, and those who 
in private life were enabled to penetrate the thin ice of the 
surface, appreciated the great qualities which lay hid in the depths 
Unlike his father, he was born to an assured posi- 
The first George Canning would certainly have been a v 
different man, and probably a much more useful public servant, i 
he had entered on political life as a member of that aristocr 


Simultates nimio plures et exercuerunt 
Both he and his great rival, Henry Broughaw, 
were marred by a perpetual disquietude, which arose, in a grei! 
What a dit 
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In the midst of disatfec 
and distrust, of fears within and passion without, he stood, like 


lawgiver of old, between the living and the dead, and the pa 
ave accu 
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oo 
tis obvious that the power of the committee is of a very limited 
character, and that they have generally little inducement to bestow 
jabour or assume responsibility with reference to the budget, when 
n reality they possess so little power. On the present occasion the 
committee have, however, made a very minute and protracted exami- 
nation of M. Fould’s financial scheme. A very wide interval has 
this year separated M. Fould’s report to the Emperor, which contains 
all the details of the budget, from its final discussion by the Legislative 
Assembly. The Minister’s report, which supplies the place of the 
fnancial statement made to the House of Commons by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was published on the 21st of January ; we have now 
assed the middle of June, and not a single vote has yet been taken, 
The Government itself was the first to raise the cry of alarm in the early 
part of the year as to the unsatisfactory state of the French finances, and 
it is not therefore surprising that the committee should feel themselves 
in amanner invited to make more than usual exertions to restore them 
to a better footing. But there is a still stronger reason for the delay 
that has occurred in passing the French Budget. Its most striking 
feature is the imposition of new taxes to an amount exceeding 
£4,000,000. Several of these taxes are exceedingly unpopular, and 
have excited very general opposition. Backed by the strong feeling out 
of doors, the committee have succeeded in rejecting one of these taxes, 
that on salt, and in modifying others, though, strangely enough, they 
have not reduced the expenditure to the same extent. It is, however, 
with the fact of the increase, and not with the nature of the proposed 
taxes, that we are chiefly concerned. An addition of £4,000,000 to 
the annual burdens of a country which was already paying close 
upon £70,000,000 would have been remarkable enough in any year 
when the empire was at peace, but it is doubly so when it comes as 
the proposal of a reforming minister, who had just inaugurated his 
accession to office by making a revelation of the financial position of 
France, which, by its boldness and vividness, at once fixed the attention 
of Europe. In 1859 a similar increase of taxation took place in this 
country, Which was caused by what has been called the reconstruction of 
ournavy. Is anything similar betokened by the new taxes in France ! 
As it seems to be admitted that our budget is regulated with refer- 
ence to that of France, and that our expenditure rises with theirs, it 
isimportant to have a distinct answer to that question. A very 
slight acquaintance with the French budgets of the last few years is 
sufficient to show that the present increase of taxation in France does 
not indicate any increase of expenditure. In every year since the acces- 
sion of the Emperor the actual expenditure has far exceeded the pro- 
vision made for it in the budget, and it has become necessary to provide 
lor the deficit by loans. The new taxes proposed by M. Fould are, in 
iact, due to the wise determination of that minister to provide for the 
ordinary expenditure of the country out of its ordinary resources, 
and are a consequence of the financial reforms promised by the 
Emperor in the beginning of the year. This will be apparent by 
recalling the cireumstances which gave rise to the constant deficits 
in the French budgets, 

[t has been the fashion to say that though France had lost most of 
her liberties, she still preserved the important power of voting the 
supplies in her representative assembly. The illusory check which 
this imposed on the imperial expenditure is apparent from the con- 
lesions made by M. Fould on his taking office. After the regular 
budget was prepared and voted, it was the practice of the Emperor 
by his own decree to authorize expenditure, often of large amount, 
for which no provision had been made in the budget, and the funds 
for which were supplied from various temporary sources. These 
supplementary credits were often granted on the application of the 
heal of a single department, without any consultation with his 
colleagues, or even with the Finance Minister, who probably received 
the first intimation of the fact by seeing the decree in the .Woniteur. 
Thus, by the side of the legislative budget there arose another authorized 
solely by the executive power, the amount of which not unfrequently 
exceeded £10,000,000, Long after the expenditure had been incurred, 
the Legislative Assembly was called on to ratify this executive budget 
by its vote. It was idle to suppose that that assembly could take 
oe in financial matters, or devote labour to secure the equili 
Tim of the budget, when it Was liable to he upset by additions to 
the expenditure which they had no power to control. * The sublime 
inutility,” to adopt the phrase of a well-known French writer, ot 
such labour became conspicuous when, after having voted 400,000 
en for the army, it turned out that the number for which they had 
tw pay rose to 470,000, Ten years of this system brought on the 
lant Wt vily depicted in M. Fould’s memoir to the Emperor in 
wae vember. This remarkable document caused a great sensation 
in F rance, and prepared the public for the measures that were to 
AULIOW, 

he next step made a still greater impression. M. Fould proposed 
the source of the evil by suppressing all extraordinary 
lementary credits, and thus confining the expenditure within 
sums voted in the budget. The Emperor, who is fond of 
win last day of the year for making important announce- 

8, Chose the 31st dav of December, 1861, for declaring to the 
orld the surrender of this important part of his prerogative. The 








concession was received with transports of delight ; but it is obvious 
that it is not of the great importance at first supposed. Contin- 
gencies may always arise which it would be impossible to foresee or 
provide for, and if the Executive have no power to meet such sudden 
emergencies without calling together the legislative body, the most 
serious consequences might result from the delay. The preparations 
lately made by our own Government for the defence of Canada are an 
instance in point. The entire suppression of supplementary credits is 
an impossibility, and the most that can be done is to provide against 
their immoderate use. M. Fould has in reality preserved the power 
of the Executive under a disguised form. He effects it by a system 
of “transfers,” and the extent to which he proposes to carry it should 
be carefully observed. If it should happen that enough has not 
been provided for one branch of the service, while another has been 
too largely endowed, a power of transferring the excess from one 
to the other may often be useful without being dangerous, But 
the system of transfers adopted by M. Fould has no such narrow 
limits. ‘The Emperor will have the power by his decree of trans- 
ferring any part of the sums provided by the Budget, for any 
branch of the service, that at the time remains unexpended, for 
the purpose of meeting any emergency. There is no limit what- 
ever, except that placed by the budget itself. M. Fould appears to 
contemplate this, for he says that “ the gravest and most unexpected 
events may find resources in our vast budget, and afford the means 
of waiting for the meeting of the legislative body.” Follow this transfer 
to its natural conclusion. The funds taken to meet these unforeseen 
wants are probably indispensable to the services from which they 
were taken, and must be replaced, at the risk of allowing important 
parts of the administration to become disorganized through want of 
provision. The legislative body will hardly, under these cireum- 
stances, refuse to vote the necessary supplies. It is obvious that the 
Emperor may use the power of transfer to as great excess as the 
power of supplementary credits, and in neither case is the expenditure 
incurred within the control of the Legislative Assembly. 


sut though the reforms of M. Fould have not placed an effective 
check on the power of the Executive, the course which he has adopted 
in the preparation of his present budget has, to a considerable extent, 
removed the occasion for its immoderate use. Recourse was had to 
supplementary credits, because sufficient provision had not been 
made to meet the expenditure of the country. The experience 
of several years had shown that the existing revenue of France 
was not suflicient to meet its normal expenditure, and that the 
end of every year showed a deficit of several millions. To remedy 
this state of affairs, and restore equilibrium to the French budget, 
three courses were open to the new Minister,—economy, further 
loans, or increased taxation. The first he was unable to exercise 
to a sufficient extent; moreover, the suppression of supplementary 
credits rendered it necessary that a liberal provision should be made 
for the various services, in order to allow some latitude for the exer- 
cise of the right of transfer. Of the other two courses M, Fould was 
bold enough to choose the latter, and to brave the unpopularity of the 
new taxes. He has placed an alternative clearly before the nation. 
To persist in a system of loans would have been madness, and the 
only choice lay between reducing the naval and military expenditure, 
or providing the necessary means to meet it by increased taxation. 


THE BATTLE NEAR RICHMOND. 
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T is not difficult to understand the relative position of the various 
| places which have now been rendered famous by the events of 
Saturday, the 3lst of May, and of Sunday, the lst of June, which are 
henceforth to be called “ The Battle of Fair Oaks.” General M‘Clellan, 
it will be remembered, having concentrated the various corps of his 
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army which originally landed at Fortress Monroe, advanced upon 
Richmond. That city had been practically converted into an 
entrenched camp ; and within those defences the great Confederate 
army was collected. On the 25th of May M‘Clellan had reached the 
eastern bank of the Chickahominy, and it is evident that he expected 
an action. For on that day he issued a general order, in which he 
declared that a battle was imminent, and desired that the heavy 
baggage, all the stores that could be spared, and the knapsacks of 
the soldiers, should be left behind, so that the men might be un- 
encumbered. This Federal officer has throughout shown remarkable 
caution. He knew the determination and activity of the Confederate 
officers. He could not have forgotten the battles of Pittsburg or 
Shiloh, of Chester Creek and the defeat of Banks. He knew the 
laxity of discipline of some of his soldiers, and the proverbial reck- 
lessness of the American character ; and, therefore, as might have been 
expected, he gave earnest warning that everything should be ready 
for the battle whenever it might occur. It will appear by the sequel 
that his caution was not exaggerated ; on the contrary, notwithstand- 
ing all his warnings, the attack seems to have been something of a 
surprise. 

There are three roads which cross the Chickahominy from the 
east and terminate in Richmond. These roads are numbered in the 
sketch, 7, 2, and 8. The road 7 is the turnpike-road from Williams- 
burg, and it crosses the Chickahominy at Bottom’s Bridge, about 
nine miles from the capital. Road 2 is the Richmond and West 
Point, or York River Railroad. Road 8 is called the “nine mile” 
road, and crosses the Chickahominy at New Bridge. Under ordinary 
circumstances, the Chickahominy is a sluggish and not very broad 
stream ; but in order to facilitate communication between both sides 
of this river, two temporary bridges had been constructed, the one 
two miles, and the other three miles north of Bottom’s Bridge. The 
country between the Chickahominy and Richmond was in part 
thickly wooded, and in part cleared ; and the soil was such, that when 
it was wet it became spongy and deep. On Thursday, the 29th of 
May, two divisions of M‘Clellan’s army had crossed the river, and had 
advanced to a point beyond Seven Pines, on the Williamsburg road, 
within six milesof Richmond. The ground which these Federal divi- 
sions occupied was in a clearing, but the pickets were pushed close 
upon the edge of the wood in front, which concealed the Confederates. 
The Confederates seem to have been uneasy at the close proximity of 
the enemy, for they attempted to drive them back, but without 
success. Nor were the Federals quite comfortable. Along the 
whole front of the Federal advance was a belt of forest, which con- 
cealed the enemy, the rest of the Federals being on the eastern side of 
the river. On the other hand, it was certain that the whole Con- 
federate army was present within the entrenched camp of Richmond, 
almost within gunshot, so that at any favourable moment they might 
fall with overwhelming force upon a mere fraction of the Federalists. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that General Casey’s division, con- 
sisting of three brigades under Naglee, Wassalls, and Palmer, should 
have begun to dig rifle-pits, and to construct entrenchments, so as to 
protect themselves against any sudden attacks ; or, indeed, that General 
Couch should have followed their example. If these troops had been 
permitted to continue the work, they would, no doubt, have suc- 
ceeded in placing themselves under cover. But they were inter- 
rupted. On Friday a terrific storm of thunder came on, so that not 


only the ground was converted into a morass, but the Chickahominy | 


was flooded, one of the newly-constructed bridges of General Sumner 
was swept away, and the communications between the main body of 
the army and the western side of the river were endangered. The 
Confederates saw the advantage. Nor did they fail to make use 
of it. 

On Saturday morning the division of General Casey still main- 
tained its forward position. His 1st brigade, under Naglee, occupied 
the right, and reached the railroad. Upon his left stood General 
Wassalls with the 2nd brigade, and.upon Wassalls’s left stood General 
Palmer with the 3rd brigade. These troops were supported by four 
batteries of artillery. It is said that Casey’s division did not exceed 
6,000 men, badly disciplined. This division was supported by that of 
General Couch, the main portion of which was on the Williamsburg 
turnpike road, numbered 7 in the sketch. Besides the divisions of 
Casey and Couch, it appears that on the same side of the river 
there were two others—-those of Kearney and Hooker—posted on the 
left, and to the rear of the former on the Williamsburg-road. What 
the number of troops may have been it is impossible to say. But it will 


be observed that this portion of the Federal army, having advanced | 


by the lower road, had its left flank near the James River, its front 
towards Richmond, and its right resting upon the railway. The 
result was, that the Confederates were obliged to attack it in 
front, so as to have ample room to deploy all their force. 
upon the axiom, that whenever any corps of an army may be 
found isolated it should be vigorously attacked, and, if possible, 


annihilated before the rest of the army can come to its aid, the Con- | 
federates determined to take advantage of the destruction caused by | 


the storm of Friday and Saturday morning, and to make a grand 
attack upon that portion of the Federal army on the western bank 


of the Chickahominy. In this they followed the example’of Bea 
regard at Shiloh and Chester Creek. | sf 

About one o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the Confederate 
advanced along the three roads—the Williamsburg turnpike yo, 
the railroad, and the Nine-mile Road. The attack was mad, , 
overwhelming force, and the columns were handled with skill ang ving 
lution. Their object. was to drive that part of the army which » 
on the west of the Chickahominy into the river, and, if possible ms 
annihilate it. Being deficient in artillery and small arms, they had 
to rely chiefly upon the vigour of the attack. The onset was irresi, 
tible. General M‘Clellan confesses that General Casey’s division was, 
in fact, swept away. He says they gave way “ unaccountably ang 
discreditably.” The guns, and such baggage as was attached to th 
division, were lost, and although the divisions of Couch, Kearney and 
Hooker stood their ground better, it was not until General Heintze. 
man had brought up his troops, and General Sumner had managed 
with great difficulty, to bring the divisions of Richardson and Seqp. 
wick across the Chickahominy by the remaining bridge, that thp 
Confederates were stopped in their triumphant advance. Abon; 
three o’clock in the afternoon General Sumner appeared on the fie} 
General M‘Clellan himself having assumed the chief command 
It is curious that during the action a balloon hovered above thp 
scene, and gave intelligence of the Confederate movements. Night 
closed the struggle, but not before the Federals had lost nine. 
teen guns, much baggage, and something between 3,000 and 7,0 
killed and wounded. 

If the Confederates had retired under cover of the night withiy 
their entrenchments they might have achieved an important victory, 
But possibly they imagined that more was yet to be done. Ther, 
therefore, waited in their position until Sunday morning ; but by 
that time the great mass of the Federal army had got into line, 
The Confederates saw their weakness, and retired; the Federals 
therefore, resumed the position ‘which they had occupied before the 
action. Serious as the Federal loss was, it may be doubted whether 
that of the Confederates was much less, It has been said that 1,20) 
Confederates were actually buried ; and this implies a probable los 
of 3,000 for the wounded and the missing. 

Much discussion has taken place as to whether the battle of Fair 
Oaks was a victory or a defeat for the Confederates. It must le 
admitted, that on the Saturday the Federals were driven back, and 
that the Confederates continued to occupy the ground during the 
whole night. Nor is it clear that General Casey was not in fat 
surprised. General M‘Clellan evidently considers, that if Casey’ 
division had behaved properly they might have withstood the 
attack. Even if the number of troops was too small to withstand 
the attack, the officer in command ought at once to have retreatel 
upon his supports. The truth seems to be, that General Casey wis 
really ignorant of the formidable character of the attack, aul 
was in fact taken off his guard. But if the Confederates wer 
victorious on Saturday, there can be no question that they wer 
unable to maintain their position on Sunday. Their triumph wes 
only half-achieved. The Federal army now occupy 4 positii 
as near Richmond as before the battle. But it is clear that th 
| Confederates are in possession of the country north of the Richmond 
and York River Railway, for according to the latest accounts thes 
have been endeavouring to prevent the Federals reconstructing & 





Acting | 


_ bridge at New Bridge, where the head-quarters of M‘Clellan now a 
| Upon the whole the battle of Fair Oaks must be considered drav 
The only important question now is, what will be its probable rest! 
Will Richmond be evacuated without another great battle! I 
is abundantly clear that the Confederates ought not to retire 
step further back than’ is absolutely necessary. The evacuation & 
the capital would be the most severe moral blow to the Southes 
cause. Nor is it easy to see whither the retreating army ¢a! ae 
unless it be to the interior of the country, where the contest ¥* 


dwindle to the proportions of a guerilla war. 








COLONIAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 


F a copy of the estimates for the colonial and consula 
i should happen to fall into the hands of any one of the “ od 
gent foreigners ” who are now amongst us in such numbers, he 3 7 
probably be tempted to exclaim, “ Verily, this is a nation pe 
keepers!” As his eye glanced over the long columns ‘ fee 
| would everywhere recognize the genius of the great commen 
| 
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r servi 





_ people. The bills come in from every quarter of the globe, * ol 

its most obscure corners the rigid economy of John Bull woul al 
to penetrate. Not a blanket can be given to a dilapidated — 
|a North American forest without its being accounted ! het 
| representatives of the imperial race sitting in Westminster. - it 
| the black sovereign of a pestilent lagoon on the coast o! gern 
bottle of champagne on board of an English man-of-war W? oe 
appearance, in due course of time, of an ite:n for his “oi 


ment.” Deeply impressed with the ubiquitous evidence © s Ligh 
| mercial spirit, the “intelligent foreigner” might ‘picture © 
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the aspect of the House of Commons when the estimates are being 
voted. With the eye of philosophic fancy he would see the benches 
densely thronged, the attention of every “deputy” keenly awake, 
the officials suffering under an incessant fire of the most searching 
questions, compelled to give the most exhaustive explanations ; and, 
above all, Mr. Bright and the other members of the Retrenchment 
arty, immovable in their seats, fearful that if they were to be absent 
for one moment, the precious money of the tax-payers would be 
quandered. How different the real scene is when the House goes 
into Committee of Supply, we all know but too well. And if the 
foreigner desires to carry home with him a broad idea of profusion, let 
him, rather than go to the Crystal Palace when the great fountains play, 

» to the House of Commons when the fountains of that great deep, 
the pocket of the British tax-payer, are broken up. The Speaker 
retires, the Chairman of Committees takes his seat ; the clerks are 
in their places, the Under-Secretaries stand to, the money begins to 
flow, and “all goes merry as a marriage-bell.” 

In the course of last week the colonial estimates for the current 
year were passed in the usual manner, A_ few careless questions 
were put to the Under-Secretaries, and every penny asked for was 

anted, A vain attempt only was made by Sir F. T. Baring to have 
the vote of £4,000, for expenses at Lagos, struck out. The story of 
our relations with Lagos is the old and simple story. Our blended 
passions for commerce and philanthropy have, as usual, dragged us 
into the intrigues and feuds of miserable savages that hunt and sell 

each other into slavery. In official language, we “established a 
“protectorate ” at Lagos, which means that we set up a puppet-king, 
intending that his strings should be pulled in Downing-street. But 
unluckily, as Mr. Layard revealed, the strings got ‘into the hands ofa 
party at Lagos,” who are friends and admirers of the King of Dahomey ; 
and wherever that gentle monarch’s influence may prevail, something 
of a kind to furnish Exeter Hall with a theme for declamation is 
likely to be going on. Now, however, in the fullness of time, annexa- 
tion, the inevitable sequel of protectorates, has come upon Lagos, by 
the customary operation. A naval officer calls upon the King, and a 
“palaver” is held, at which our unsatisfactory protégé is told that he 
must sign a deed of cession within a certain number of hours. Of 
course, he remonstrates vehemently ; but the marines are drawn up 
outside his palace, and the man-of-war’s boats are on the beach. So 
he signs ; and that nothing may be wanting to complete his humilia- 
tion, he is obliged to be present, with all his chiefs and attendants, at 
the reading of the proclamation, the hoisting of the Union Jack, and 
the singing of the National Anthem by 300 native children. <A 
dinner on board of the man-of-war follows, and from this alone the 
deposed ruler escapes, by the piteous excuse “ that he could not sit so 
long.” Thus it is that the King is done, and an item of £1,000, fora 
“pension to the ex-King Docemo,” will re-appear for many a session 
among the “expiring votes.” A vote of £19,634, for establishments 
on the western coast of Africa, together with yotes of £55,000 and 
£10,750, for expenses incurred in the suppression of the slave-trade, 
are heavy enough to remind us that our virtues, as well as our vices, 
Inay sometimes cost us dear. 

There also passed a vote of £9,000 for British Columbia, of which 
£7,200 goes to the Royal Engineers, who were sent to the colony to 
make roads and survey the boundary. And nothing was said about 
the discontinuance of this vote, although the Duke of Newcastle told 
Mr. Mills’s committee last year that he did not think “that it had 
been a very fortunate experiment as regards the progress of road- 
making ;” and though he had no hopes that an arrangement for 
future repayment by the colony of sums advanced by this country 
would ever be faithfully carried out. The grand total is further 
swelled by a vote of "£6,278 for ecclesiastical establishments in 
British North America, although the Crown has given up the sales of 
the Canadian clergy-lands ; a vote of £10,800 for stipendiary magis- 
trates, whose occupation of protecting the newly enfranchised slaves 
s gone ; and a vote of £1,438 for blankets and pensions to aged 
Indians. But these votes, to use Mr. C. Fortescue’s favourite phrase, 
ota “expiring votes.” The words have a touching sound, which dis 
ey criticism and silences inquiry. The thought of parting with an 
3 friend js suggested, and a tender melancholy steals over the 

ouse, Jt was a coarse, almost an inhuman, act of Lord W. Graham 
’ tear the veil from this gentle euphemism, and explain that an 








tive justice in vogue at the Colonial Office, but it is not yet put into 
practice ; for Ceylon, the Mauritius, and even Trinidad, colonies 
without representative institutions, pay their own governors. Mr. 
Fortescue went on to say “that the colonies, whose governors we 
were asked to pay, were, with the exception of Jamaica and the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, colonies which were of a very poor 
and insignificant character, and which had until the present day 
suffered from serious embarrassments.” It may be questioned if 
there be one of these colonies too poor to pay its own governor ; and 
Prince Edward’s Island, for whose governor we pay £1,500 a year, 
has not been deemed by the Colonial Office too insignificant for 
responsible government. It is curious to observe that the really 
poor and gloomy island of St. Lucia does not appear on the needy 
list ; and to remember that St. Lucia has not those representative 
institutions which are now possessed, in one shape or another, by all 
her more exacting sisters, except Western Australia. From these 
facts it is to be feared that little has been done to carry out Mr. For- 
tescue’s principle of making the burden of civil expenses go together 
with representation. What really happens is pretty much the reverse 
of this. Squeezing a Crown colony is a sore temptation to a Colonial 
Minister. The executive government imposes the taxes, and the 
money is forthcoming without an audible murmur. How much more 
statesmanlike than coming into collision with a noisy House of 
Assembly and creating a disturbance, out of mere deference to the 
principle of equity ! 

A few more words remain to be said about the Windward and 
Leeward Islands, whose governors we pay. To make the anomaly 
complete, there lie, hard by Barbadoes and Antigua, the colonies of 
British Guiana and Trinidad, paying their own governors. These 
two colonies have been miserably crippled by the want of labour, and 


labour has never been felt at all in Barbadoes, and is scarcely felt up 
to the present time in Antigua. There is not, perhaps, another 
colony under the Crown which has enjoyed such prosperity as Bar- 
badoes. Its population fully equals the population of British Guiana, 
and nearly doubles that of Trinidad, while it contains a very much 
larger proportion of pure whites, who rigorously exclude the black 
and coloured people from having any voice in legislation or any place 
in society. The imports and exports of Barbadoes exceed those of 
Trinidad, and the diminutive area of the island offers the greatest 
facilities for economy in its civil administration. Add to all this that 
it has long enjoyed the advantage of being the head-quarters for the 
troops on the Windward Station, and yet we are to go on paying the 
Governor of Barbadoes! ‘ But the governors of Barbadoes and 
Antigua,” says Mr. Fortescue, “ are governors-in-chief, each having 
jurisdiction over some half-dozen dependencies. These dependencies 
having their own establishments, it would be very difficult to obtain 
from them the sum necessary to pay a man of ability to fill the post 
of governor-in-chief.” They may have “ their own establishments,” 
in Mr, Fortescue’s eyes, yet somehow we pay all their lieutenant- 
governors, But is neither Barbadoes nor Antigua to pay a penny for 
her governor, merely because he sails away now and then in a man- 
of-war for a pleasant cruise among the smaller islands? For this is 
nearly all that is meant by the term “ governors-in-chief ;” and the 
items for their passages from island to island are to be found on 
another page of the Estimates. There is no doubt that Barbadoes, 
at least, is perfectly well able to pay her governor his present salary of 
£4,000 a-year, when Trinidad pays her governor £3,500 a-year, and 
when British Guiana gives her governor the liberal salary of £5,000, 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Mills and other members, who betray a 
wholesome jealousy of these votes, will not suffer them to pass so 
easily another year. To them the public will look, though it is the 
duty of the officials to take the initiative in matters of this kind. 
Their course here is plain and straightforward. This question involves 
no question with the selfish obstructives at the Horse Guards. They 
need leave no opening for protracted negotiations. They have simply 
to refuse to pay the money any longer. Should a colony complain 
of injustice, they can appeal to Parliament ; and they may be sure 
that in the present temper of the country they will not fail to find 
support, if their cause is fair, and if their measures have been con- 
ducted on a sound and intelligible principle. But such is not the 
policy of the Colonial Otfice. It is rather to wait till some member 





“expiring vote” meant a vote which would expire when the present 
ecipients of it expired. 

But the vote of £25,000 for the salaries of governors in the West 
hdian colonies has not the shadow of a claim upon the indulgence 
hea British tax-payer, It shows no signs of decay ; it revels in 

* rudest health. In principle it is wholly indefensible, and yet the 
Mmittee seem to have been satisfied with Mr. Fortescue’s meagre 


ee 
4 MORY, 


In reply to some remarks made upon this vote, the Under- | 
“retary for the Colonies said, that he agreed with a good deal that 
¥ een said as to its being right that colonies having representative 
titutions should pay their ‘own governors. A plain mind will | 
a. from this, that he thinks it fair that the governors of colonies, 
‘avIng representative institutions, should receive their salaries 
bin the imperial treasury. 


spies out a blot and points attention to it. Then the screw is put on, 
peremptory despatches are sent out to the governors, and it is lucky 
if the result of this tardy but sudden and frantic economy be not a 
flagrant example of penny wisdom and pound folly. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, seems awake to what is going on, and gives hopes of better 
things to come; for speaking with reference to £57,000 overdrawn 
at the Cape by Sir George Grey, he said that “a most material ques- 
tion remained to be settled, whether Parliament and the Executive 
Government were to be ousted of control over the public expenditure 
by these issues beyond the amounts which Parliament had authorized. 
These occurrences were liable to take place in different parts of the 
world, and, while crediting the local authorities with the best motives, 
it could not be expected that they would feel as jealous of parliamen- 


This may be the theory of administra- | tary privilege and coutrol as the House ot ( ‘ommons, . 





immigration has saddled them with a heavy debt ; while the want of 
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THE WANTON DESTRUCTION OF LANDLORDS. 


In some of the south-eastern counties of England, and in parts of France, 
it has for some time been the custom to support clubs for the purpose of 
destroying sparrows. The agricultural mind merely perceived the fact 
that sparrows like cherries, and at once leaped to the conclusion that 
the only way of preserving the fruit was to shoot the birds. Orchards 
must not be thrown open to public competition among the fowls of 
the air ; and not only are nets more expensive than gunpowder, but their 
use affords a far less exhilarating amusement. Accordingly, at the dinners 
of the sparrow clubs, some Saul, it is found, has slain his thousands, and if 
it were not for the judicious remonstrances in the Times, a David here and 
there would probably have been discovered who could wellnigh number his 
dead by the ten thousand. It is fortunately beginning to be known at last, 
that though sparrows eat cherries, they are also partial to caterpillars ; and 
the harm which the birds do is as nothing in comparison with the tremendous 
injury which the insects inflict upon the farmer when their natural enemies 
are all destroyed. The man who shoots the predatory sparrow, shoots, 
without knowing it, his best friend. There are some districts in the United 
Kingdom in which a similar custom prevails, but the animal destroyed is 
different. Clubs have been formed in Ireland, and are said to flourish, for 
the purpose of encouraging the promiscuous destruction of landlords. They 
are considered a mischievous race, always coming when they are not wanted, 
and pecking and nibbling at people’s profits. It is no use trying to frighten 
them away, and if ever one is induced to go, another is sure to come. 
Shooting one or two cannot of course destroy the whole breed ; but every 
little helps, and the numbers may be greatly thinned by perseverance. It 
should be added that the pastime is extremely exciting, and in some cases 
even dangerous ; but for the true sportsman such considerations only add zest 
to the occupation. The present year has proved rather a good season for 
landlords. If this wet weather continues, partridges will be terribly scarce 
in Norfolk ; but the rain in Ireland has not at ail affected the shooting. 
Landlords are numerous enough, and apparently rather strong on the wing ; 
and, but that they are now getting a little wild, the season would have been 
all that could have been desired. 

We are strongly of opinion that the Irish peasantry are labouring under 
a mistake in supposing that landlords are to be killed for the sake of 


do not act under the influence of passion ; they decide, very deliberate] 
that the course which true wisdom suggests in these particular cases ig the 
course which we, on the contrary, consider the fit and properroad tothe gallows 
Surely they cannot be in the right! They have a considerable number of 
authorities on their side. One of the first missionaries to the South Sea 
Islands, a Mr. Williams, wrote a book to explain the method by which he 
had gradually converted some of the savage tribes to Christianity in general 
and to Methodism, if we are not mistaken, in particular. He had to proceed 
step by step in his work ; he gave milk to babes, and kept the strong meat 
of doctrine to the last. But the order in which the lessons came is singular 
In one of the islands, so strong were the habits of the natives in the 
direction of killing and slaying, and so light their estimate of life, that 
even while enacting laws against theft, trespass, and the like, he “ did not 
as yet think it advisable to recommend the enactment of any laws against 
murder.” 

The Dyaks, again, have curious views about human heads. They are 
improving, Sir James Brooke declares, very rapidly ; and so are the Irish 
but they cannot quite get over their old fancies. If a Dyak cannot have a 
wife till he has got a human head, it is certainly rather hard to civilize him 
into perpetual celibacy ; and a truly tolerant spirit will perhaps pardon in 
Borneo what it condemns emphatically in Tipperary. Irishmen have not 
even the excuse which some nations have, that they have a right to do what 
they like with their own flesh and blood. The Caffolos of Sir John 
Mandeville is a type of a great many countries of the present day. “Men 
of that contree,” he says, “whan there frendes been seke, thei hangen hem 
upon trees.” Stavorinus, the Dutch admiral, said some still stronger things 
of Amboynaa century ago. Chinese and Hottentots, again, are brought up in 
the belief that a man has a right to adopt any course which he may fancy to- 

vards his own children, even tothe length of beating their heads violently against 

sharp stones, or tying them up in sacks and leaving thei for the remainder 
of their brief existence with their heels pointing upwards. But it cannot be 
allowed that the position which a tenant in Ireland occupies towards his 
landlord is in any respect a paternal one. Discharging bullets at the pro- 
prietor of one’s potato-fields is a liberty which can be excused by no con- 
siderations of close relationship or intimacy between the shooter and the 
shot. The Chinese, though they strangle their female babies, never think of 
making parties to go out shooting mandarins. 





society ; and it seems high time that some one should endeavour to correct 
their erroneous impressions. A Wallachian peasant once explained to a 
traveller the confidence which he felt in the continued prosperity of his 
earthly concerns by a somewhat curious argument. ‘ God,” he said, “ who 
takes care of the sparrows who never go to mass, will surely take care of me 
who never miss a Sunday at church.” We may say, in a similar spirit, that 
if the sparrows are worth all the trouble that has been taken about them by 
sub-prefects and indignant naturalists, it is surely of still more importance to 
explain accurately to those who shoot the landlords, that their practice is 
completely founded on a misapprehension, It may be granted, for the sake 
of argument, that there is no harm in killing people when they seriously 
interfere with our interests ; and the Ribbonmen do not profess to go beyond 
this moderate and reasonable limit. Their creed is that landlords are to be 
shot simply because they are pernicious. But why do they not reflect, and 
why does somebody not take pains to explain to them, that, in the first 
place, the race is indestructible? If a gentleman—a magistrate, for example 
—is shot, his son or nephew becomes landlord and magistrate in his stead. 
If he again is disposed of, the next heir will possibly decline to reside himself 
on the property, and will either appoint an agent, who does not mind being 
shot at, or sell the land to some one else. In the first case money is wasted, 
and in the second the property is sold at less than its value. In both cases 
the tenants are worse off than before. The poorer the proprietor is, the less 
indulgence he is able to show to those on his estate ; and the smaller price a 
freehold fetches, the less is it worth improvement. Both facts are fully 
proved by a comparison of the Ireland of fifteen years ago with the Ireland 
of the present time. In the next place, it might be very easily understood 
that rent is a necessary consequence of the improved cultivation of land ; 
that the existence of landlord and tenant is thus the inevitable result of a 
settled system of society : and that,—although the position of the landlord 
is perhaps the pleasanter of the two,—the permanent condition of the 
tenant cannot possibly be altered by his putting to death the individual to 
whom he happens for the moment to be paying a certain sum of money per 
year. As a third and most important consideration, it might be urged 
upon the landlord clubs that a general understanding against unrestricted 
homicide is beneficial even to the most oppressed of tenants ; and that— 
but for this general understanding—there are plenty of persons miserably 
toiling in cities, or sleeping by highways and hedges, who would be only 
too happy, if it bettered their prospects, to have a chance of shooting 
Ribbonmen. 

But it is rather a curious circumstance that we should have been obliged 
to make any hypothetical admission in favour of homicide. Hitherto, it has 
for the most part been rashly believed that the sacredness of human life was 
an established principle among all European nations. De Quincey’s well- 
known jeu desprit was supposed to have no practical bearing upon English- 
men and Irishmen, at all events. There is something strange in being thus 
brought to look at the very foundations of our social philosophy as capabie 
of being contradicted by men who speak the same language as ourselves. They 


It is a fortunate thing that landlords have not yet adopted the practice of 
| lurking behind hedges to murder their tenants as they pass. But it would 
| be interesting to know what the feelings of a Ribbonman would be, if the 
| first thing that he received on getting up some morning was a threatening 
| letter from the squire. Would he speculate on the advantage to be gained 
_ by his own death to the holders of property ? Would his thoughts turn to the 
unpleasantness of being shot, or to the general question of destroying human 
lives ? or would it by some chance enter his mind that the relations of classes 
in Ireland towards one another were on a footing not wholly satisfactory’ 
Not being given to logical processes, he would probably never remember that 
his only protection against his enemy’s bullets lay in the general verdict of 
society against murder. He would notjreflect that one party has as much 
right to transgress a general rule as another, and that his own life is probably 
of less importance to the world than his landlord’s! The fact is, that the 
members of these human sparrow clubs have transferred their allegiance 
to those who rule by misruling the associations to which they belong 
They are self-made outcasts. They have made an anarchical society 
in the midst of society at large. Their private grievances they throw 
into the general stock ; and from the general voice of their little society 
they derive the sanction for their acts of individual malice. Is_ there 
no one to make human beings of them again? Here and there i 
priest has spoken out manfully, and denounced the manslayer from 
the altar. But the Catholic Church is something less than human n'® 
catholicity. What these Ribbonmen want is some prophet who shall show the mn 
in clear language and with unmistakable authority that the bonds of soci! 
are real and effective; some one who shall convince them that in thi 
State, if even in no other fellowship, we are members one of another. Past ns 
and teachers have failed ; there remain judges and policemen. Simple forts 
If all social science consists 2 ™ 


is the obvious remedy for anarchy. § 
| watching of results, and if Irishmen have not forgotten the proved” 
| shrewdness of their race, they will easily recognize law as the ue 
| authority to obey, when once they have been taught to feel that Ribbous# 
can offer no protection against it. Security to life is the first necessity ©" 
commonwealth ; and, happily, it is the easiest of all blessings to obtain ar 
once men are determined to obtain it. Let society simply determine to mu 
in this matter ; let it show the enormous strength which it really poss" 
let it decide, as it can, by the mere exercise of its will, that Ribbon 
| henceforth shall be powerless. With as little trouble as it can take 
| French to pronounce that sparrows shall live, the English can declare 
| landlords shall be targets no longer. Already one slayer of men “ rf 
found guilty ; it needs but a few thousand pounds to make it certain a 
one can escape with impunity in future. However destructive oi al 
landlords may be, and however good shooting they afford to the mar ; 
of the sister isle, landlords will not be shot if once we make ¥ 
minds that they shall not. The only question 1s, whether 1 © ae 
while for Samson to rise and shake himself, We cannot help the 
that it is. 
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BREAKING DOWN. 


Lorp Cannine’s death is not merely a national calamity, but it is a 
specimen of a class of calamities which possibly are and certainly appear to 
be more numerous in the present day than they ever were before. After 
each of the great struggles by which Europe has been convulsed in the course 
of the last fourteen years, many of the principal actors have died of the 
exhaustion of the struggle. The names of Stadion, Brandenburg, and 
Schwarzenberg, amongst the German statesmen, bear a melancholy witness 
to the effects of the Revolution of 1848. The Emperor Nicholas was him- 
self conquered by General February in 1855. Lord Dalhousie’s death was 
caused by five years’ brilliant Indian policy. Lord Canning’s strength 
was broken by the suppression of the Mutiny and the reform of the 
finances. 

Both in the Crimea and in the Indian Mutiny, the stroke of disease caused 
by bodily and mental exhaustion was as fatal or more fatal than the sword. 
Lord Raglan’s death in the one, and General Havelock’s in the other, were 
only specimens of a large class. When so many cases occurred amongst the 
men who filled the very first rank in political and military life, the instances 
found in less conspicuous positions must have been proportionately numerous. 
Indeed, almost every one who had any personal acquaintance with the 
actors in these scenes must have been acquainted with many instances of 
the kind. 

The most singular point about deaths due to these causes is, that the persons 
who die generally survive the effort which kills them. Neither Lord Canning 
nor Lord Dalhousie died in India. This consideration introduces us to one 
of the most curious points connected with the physical constitution. The 
late Arctic explorer, Dr. Kane (whose own death supplied a striking illustra- 
tion of the class of occurrences in question), tells a story of a discussion which 
he once had with a whaling captain, about the relations between the soul and 
the body. “Sir,” said his friend, “the soul could lift the body out of its 
boots ;? and in support of his opinion he added, that a friend of his, when in 
command of a ship in the Northern Seas, was laid up in his berth with 
scurvy, by which he had been reduced to such a state of disease that he 
could scarcely move a limb, whilst his body was covered with sores. For 
some reason or other his crew mutinied, and determined to run away with 
the ship. Hearing what was going on, the captain got out of bed, dressed 
himself, helped to put down the mutineers by great personal exertions, and 
succeeded in restoring matters to their proper course, after which he fell 
back into his old condition. Whether or not the particular story was true, 
it was certainly like many other stories which there is no reason to dis- 
believe. There are innumerable instances perfectly well authenticated, 
in which, under the pressure of great excitement, people apparently feeble 
have made wonderful exertions ; and perhaps this may not appear sur- 
prising when we consider what the nature of physical exertion is, and 
exertion is equally physical, whether it be exertion of the muscles, the 
nerves, or the brain, which is, so to speak, the fountain-head of the nervous 
system. 

In the first place, the mere mechanical power of the muscles and limbs is 
infinitely in excess of their available power. We are almost completely in 
the dark about the origin of exertion. As far as we can trace it, it would 
seem that the process consists in something like a galvanic action of the brain 
upon the nerves, whereby the muscles are contracted or relaxed, so as to 
produce motion in the different parts of the body. Now, it is obvious that 
if this original force or power of exciting motion exceeded a certain quan- 
tity, it would be too strong for the machinery on which it has to act. When 
aman lifts his arm, the brain sends a shock to the nerves, by which the 
biceps muscle (amongst others) is contracted. That shock causes the muscle 
to contract to a certain extent, which is measured partly by the force exerted 
by the brain, partly by the degree of consistency in the muscle. It is con- 
ceivable that the force exerted by the brain might be so great that the sub- 
stance of the muscle would be broken by the pressure, and this would give 
the extreme limit of the force which could under any circumstances be 
exerted through that muscle. In fact, the power which the strongest man is 
capable of exerting stops almost infinitely short of this, and this is proved 
to demonstration by the case of convulsion fits. Six or eight strong men 
would have hard work to hold a very weak one under such circumstances. 
A man in a fit will throw a person three times his own weight and strength 
‘rom one end of a room to the other. This proves that the difference between 
the strength of different men depends far more on the difference which may 
exist between the amount of motive power which they respectively possess, 
than on the difference between the strength of the framework in which it is 
enclosed, for each of them possesses a frame which would be capable of 
'ransmitting far more energetic motions than he will ever cause it to 
transmit. This is one of the many reasons which explain why men of 
*pparently delicate make are often really stronger (in the strict sense of the 
word, better strung) than men with larger and harder bones and muscles 
and a greater appearance of strength. 
strength more than compensates for the defect in the other. It would also 
Supply grounds for a conjecture as to what is meant by breaking down. A 
an spends his capital at once, produces all the motive power that he has to 
Bive, and then can produce no more ; the fuel is all thrown on at once, there 
* @ roaring fire for a time, and then nothing is left. This naturally suggests 
the question—What is the fuel and what is the fire / What are the ultimate 
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causes of human energy? Which is the agent which stimulates the nerves 
and sets the muscles in motion, and what limits the quantity of it possessed 
by any given person? The answer to all these questions is a simple confes- 
sion of ignorance. No one knows; perhaps no one ever will know. The 
difficulty of answering the questions—What is man ? what is human action ? 
may by careful investigations be moved a few steps back; but there is 
little hope of their being solved at present, or possibly of their being 
solved at all. 

There are, however, some questions connected with the subject which must 
suggest themselves to every observer, and of which the breaking down of so 
many remarkable men naturally reminds their survivors. Was it always the 
case that people died in this way, or are we feebler than our ancestors ? and if 
so, why? There are many persons who answer these questions unfavourably 
to the present generation. They say, first, that we work harder than our 
fathers and grandfathers ; and, secondly, that we have not so much constitu- 
tion, that the primwm mobile of life—whatever that may be—is less 
powerful than it was, and that thus we break down earlier, though under 
heavier burdens. The first of these assertions is probably not true. There 
is a great deal of nonsense talked about hard work ; and when we look at 
details which are still capable of being ascertained with some degree of pre- 
cision, there is no reason to suppose that we work harder than our prede- 
cessors in any class of life. Law is, and always must be, a most laborious 
profession. The prizes to be won, and the mode of life, attract the compe- 
tition of the very hardiest and most vigorous men, both in mind and body, 
that are to be found. Do lawyers work harder now than formerly? In the 
last generation the Master of the Rolls always sat in the evening, and a 
barrister in any considerable degree of practice at the Equity Bar had to be at 
his business till 10 p.m., when the Court rose, returning to his chambers for 
that purpose after dinner. The same was the case at the Common Law Bar. 
A man diligent in his business was presumed to keep his chambers open till 
ten, and lawyers almost always lived near enough to the Inns of Court to go 
home to dinner and come back to their work in the evening. In the present 
day such a practice is almost or altogether unknown. Both barristers and 
attorneys live at a distance from their chambers, leave their work to go to 
dinner, and do not come back. Look again at the hours of courts of justice 
Palmer's trial was looked upon as a prodigious exertion, and no doubt it was 
a great effort, especially for the judge. Yet the hours were far shorter than 
in former times. The Court sat as a rule from 10 to 5, but in the trial of 
Hardy for high treason, in 1794, which lasted nine days, the Court sat from 
8 a.m. till 12.15 a.m., and on two occasions till 1.30; and the judge summed 
up for eighteen hours, fifteen on one day, and three the next. If the work of 
the Bar is a fair specimen, it would seem that we do not work harder than 
our immediate predecessors, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
hours of either agricultural or manufacturing labour are longer than they 
were. From six to six, with intervals for meals, has been the Englishman's 
working-day time out of mind. 

The assertion that we are weaker than our forefathers and break 
down sooner is one of those statements which people make or deny 
according to their preconceived opinions. Our notions of the last gene- 
ration are, of course, taken from the old people whom we have known, 
but this is judging from picked specimens. Men like Lord Palmerston. 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Lord Campbell, of course give their juniors 
the impression that they belonged to a race of giants, but the fallacy 
is obvious. We may reasonably hope that of those who read these lines in 
the vigour of their age, a certain number will forget them at least half a 
century before their death, and will live to excite the wonder of another 
generation at the vigour which distinguishes their eightieth or ninetieth year. 
It must, however, be admitted that the advance of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion has in one way a direct tendency to lower the average vigour of the 
It keeps many weakly persons from dying. Sanitary reform and the 
progress of medical skill tend to destroy a sort of invisible sieve through 


race, 


which people used to be passed, and which, if the human race were regarded 
merely from the cattle-breeders’ point of view, was a highly useful institution. 
It is often said that the change in medical treatment shows a diminution in 
strength, that people in the present day cannot stand bleeding, which thirty 
years ago was universal, This is one of those assertions which cannot be 
tested with accuracy. It is hardly possible to say whether the change is in 
the practice or in the patients, A doctor who was lately developing the 
ordinary view upon the subject to one of his patients was asked how long it 
was since he had bled any one! He replied “ Upwards of ten years.” 
“Then how can you tell,” was the rejoinder, “ what would have happened if 
you had bled them?” If we look to specific facts, there does not appear 
much reuson to think that the present veneration Is losing its physical vigour. 
Armies in the field both march as well and fight as well as ever. The taste 
for athletic amusements has grown into something approaching to a passion. 
The average length of life has considerably increased, and though this, for the 
reason given above, is consistent with diminution in average vigour, it is 
prima facie evidence of the reverse. Above all, the habits of life are far 
healthier than they ever were. Our labouring classes are better fed, better 
housed, better educated ; the middle and higher classes take infinitely more 
exercise than they used, and are in all their habits more sober and temperate. 
Many diseases which used to ruin the constitution have been greatly tamed, 
and some have been almost extirpated ; and if these causes do not improve 
the race it is iunpossible to say what will. 
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CITY ALDERMEN AND PARIS YOUNG LADIES. 


Ir was high noon in Chepe. Alderman Besley represented the chivalry 
and the manliness of the City, and was seated on the judicial bench when 
first the young French lady of rank, who has paid the Exhibition of 1862 
the compliment of cutting off her back hair in order to see it, was had up 
before his Worship. On no more worthy breast could the gold chain of 
authority have reposed. On this kind of occasions Guildhall never flags. 
Never, indeed, was that historical court more capitally represented through 
a romantic episode, than by Alderman Besley and Alderman Wilson during 
the three days that the fair fugitive from Paris occupied public attention. 
They knew that the eyes of civilized Europe were upon them, and they 
behaved themselves accordingly. It would be difficult to say which of the 
two excellent magistrates proved himself the more equal to the occasion. If 
Alderman Besley never allowed the man to be hidden under the magistrate, 
Alderman Wilson never permitted the magistrate to melt entirely into the 
man. They adopted each other’s suggestions, and encouraged each other's 
zeal. Alderman Besley was prudent, kind, and thoughtful. In Alderman 
Wilson, to use an expression which we commend to the attention of the 
newspaper reporters, you might see occasionally the father beam through 
the judicial functionary. Nor did they suffer for want of a bard to comme- 
morate the various phases of emotion through which they passed. The Lord 
Mayors of olden time had a poet, whose imperative business it was to turn 
their Lordships’ after-dinner speeches into English verse. He has been 
sneceeded by a class of inspired songsters, compared with whose productions 
Elkanah Settle himself wrote the veriest prose. The Penny-a-liner—as 
M. Dumas would say—the Penny-a-liner is the poet of the Court of Aldermen. 

It isa ridiculous mistake to suppose that romance does not flourish east of 
Temple Bar. With the exception of Sir Peter Laurie, who was rather hard 
upon organ-grinders and society in general, aldermen have probably both 
the strength and the weaknesses of their kind. The spirit of Sir Peter would 
have been shocked had it been present at the proceedings of this last week. 
There was, indeed, no weakness. Alderman Besley and Alderman Wilson 
knew what was due to their position and their responsibilities. But there 
was all the suppressed emotion of chivalry and good feeling beating up 
against gold chains. The penny-a-liners have not been behindhand. Thanks 
to their glowing penmanship, we are enabled to look behind the scenes, so 
that we not only know what the aldermen did and said, but why they did it 
and why they said it. It was a fair race between everybody who should be 
most fair-spoken and noble-minded, and true to their high position. Alder- 
man Besley had the start of Alderman Wilson, owing to the good fortune 
which had placed him on the Bench at the very hour that the daughter of 
the Baron was brought up before the Court. But no mean spirit or jealousy 
was shown by his less fortunate colleague. Alderman Wilson gave advice, 
and Alderman Besley was not too proud or too intoxicated with the sense of 
his own dignity to follow it. On the second day Alderman Wilson repaired 
his disadvantage of the day before, and got the start of Alderman Besley. 
He had been in the interval to see the young lady in the apartments of the 
Governor of Newgate, and care was taken by the representatives of the 
Press that he should have the credit of so delicate a move. By the time that 
Mr. Ludlow arrived in court the running was pretty equal, and both had 
thoroughly vindicated their claim to be the champions of City gallantry and 
ton. The sudden appearance of the Baron, who was the father of the young 
lady, was a natural disappointment to all parties. They very reasonably 
regarded the interference as unjustifiable, and seemed half inclined to commit 
the paternal interloper for contempt of court. 


“Mr. Ludlow exclaimed, in great surprise, that he thought the Baron was in 


America. 

“ Alderman Wilson thought it exceedingly strange that the Baron who was 
supposed to be in America should turn up at such a critical moment, and asked 
Mr. Ludlow if he knew the Baron. 

“Mr. Ludlow said he would testify to the gentleman actually being the Baron 
de Latour; but he was very much surprised to find him in England, and turning 


up at such a time. . 
* Alderman Besley said it certainly was very singular. 
“Alderman Wilson asked the Baron if he had ever been to America 


at all.” 

We do not know what steps the worthy alderman would have taken if the 
Baron had not been to America, or what question he would have put next if 
that gentleman had not shown some impatience at being received in so sin- 
He will probably carry back to France a very strong 
impression of the curiosity of English magistrates. The court was not, how- 
ever, inclined to relinquish without a battle its prerogatives. It was decided 
that the Baron’s daughter should remain for another night in prison, and 
Alderman Wilson was the happy man to whose lot it fell to go with her 
futher to the apartments where she was confined. The account which we are 
given of the interview does equal credit to the worthy magistrate’s head and 
heart. What seems to have touched him most was her reluctance to eat. 
This, as an Alderman, he could not encourage. He broke to her the intelli- 
gence of the Baron’s arrival in the most roundabout and the most delicate 
way, but from a sense of duty refused to allow her to see him until she 
would calm herself, and promise to take the “ necessary nourishment to 
support existence.” Her eagerness, however, we are informed, increased 
to such an extent, that it was feared she would not be able to bear so 
much excitement. Ultimately, however, she promised compliance with 
every request. The Baron was then introduced to her, and she flew into his 


gular a manner. 





SS 
arms. “All present,” says the worthy penny-a-liner, after the manner of th 

gentleman in the Winter’s Tale, “ were moved to tears.” If all the world ee 
seen it, the woe—we may believe—would have been universal. Then cam 

the reward for all that the Alderman and his brother on the bench had done 
The gratitude of the father is described at length by the chronicler. He 
expressed himself “ deeply grateful to Alderman Wilson for the kind con- 
sideration with which he had broken the matter to his daughter, and to 
Alderman Besley for the great care he had taken of the poor child? 
Mr. Jonas, the’governor of Newgate, and the excellent matron came in for 
their share of praise and approbation. Alderman Besley directed Inspector 
Leonard, “who has interested himself {most humanely in this matter,” to 
telegraph to the aunt who lived at Paris. Thus no deserving officer js pened 
over without notice by the impartial press. So may honest merit ever fare 
Long live the Penny-a-liner to distribute laurels among the City magistrates, 
the Newgate officials, and the matrons of her Majesty’s gaols! No wonder 
that Alderman Besley next morning in his turn compliments the complimentary 
Penny-a-liner. ‘‘ The press,” he said, “ has hitherto represented the matter 
in a very proper light.” The whole business concludes with a noble and 
glowing description of the final interview between the short-haired fugitive 
and her aunt, who came over in answer to the telegraph. The curtain falls 
—as it should fall on such occasions,—on blushing ladies, grateful relatiyes 
and proud and gratified Aldermen. 








MARRIED MEN ON RAILWAYS. 


A curious question with respect to railway travelling has been opened 
this week by a decision of the law courts. It is well known that with 
regard to the carriage of goods and passengers, railway companies are jy 
the position of common carriers, who are for some purposes protected by Act 
of Parliament. In the case of goods, their liability is limited within certain 
reasonable bounds. A man is not allowed to conceal, except at his own risk, 
the value of the goods he entrusts to their care. Delicate or valuable articles 
must pay a proportionate premium on being booked. Certain kinds of 
merchandise should be declared and paid for at a different rate. A valuable 
racehorse either takes its chance as a common horse, or else its owner must 
contract at a higher price for an additional insurance in case of accidents, 
This is all fair and right enough. The company is obliged to take all goods 
that come to them, and to be responsible for their absolute safety on the 
road. It would be ruinous if they were not told beforehand what they were 
carrying; or if the difficulty and risk of transporting fragile and delicate 
wares was to be forced on them without some corresponding remuneration. 

Railway companies do not stand to passengers in the same relation as that 
in which they stand to goods. Their risk is lighter, their responsibility is 
less. Goods, they are bound—as we have said—by common law to carry 
safely, the act of God alone excepted. Passengers they are only bound to 
carry carefully and skilfully. They are absolute insurers of goods. But each 
company only insures passengers against the distinct negligence of its own 
servants. Until Lord Campbell’s Act there was another and a still more 
important difference. The insurance contract made with the passenger was 
personal to himself, and, in the event of a fatal accident, his family was left 
without a remedy. Lord Campbell’s Act made a humane and salutary 
alteration in the law, and enabled the action which a sufferer might have 
brought on his own account if he had lived, to be brought after his death on 
behalf of his widow and his children. A decision has been this week given in 
the Queen’s Bench, with respect to the damages the widow and children may 
in such cases recover under this statute, which, from a legal point of view,» 
remarkable enough. It seems they may not only recover, under the Act, the 
damages which the sufferer might have recovered had he survived, but al 
damages on their own account for their pecuniary loss. They may be rei 
bursed, for instance, at the company’s expense, for the loss of that reasonable 
prospect of provision and maintenance of which his premature fate bi 
deprived them. If this be law, railway companies are in a singular dilem™ 
They are compelled to insure against the negligence of their officials all wh 
wish to travel by rail, and to make, as it were, the contract not merely ¥" 
the travellers themselves, but with their wives and children. The Brie 
who takes his return-ticket to Brighton on Easter Monday is henceforwat 
in the comfortable position of a chattel, which the company undertakes ! 
deliver back again to his family at night safe against all carelessness of its 0" 

There would be no harm in this, if railway companies were permitted " 
decline to take anybody whose looks they did not like, or who was rep" 
to them by the platform officials as wearing the suspicious appearance yh 
rich family man. Unfortunately for itself a company is not allowed tp 
and choose. All who like to travel have a right to do so, and the guar’ 
no business to interfere on the ground that the gentleman who is getting" 
the Down Express is too rich to go by anything except a slow train. ¥ o 
the clerk takes money for a fare, he is making a contract of insurance ac 
fold on behalf of his employers, in favour of the person’s family to ¥2"" 
hands the ticket across the counter. This is a very awkward situatio? , Ai 
well-meaning body of shareholders and directors suddenly to be we 
If Baron Rothschild were a bale of silk, the insurers would have 


- F : = 1 2 
premium for taking him. Baron Rothschild goes himself by trl, ~— 
company are obliged, without knowing it, and without a corresponding P™” 

are 


to insure his valuable life for thousands. It is obvious that there‘ “ 
people whose lives are of immense pecuniary value to their children and i 
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They pay nothing extra, but the railway incurs a considerable extra risk. 
Such is the working of Lord Campbell's Act, unless either the legislature 
a Superior Court interferes to modify the decision in Pym v. The Great 
Northern Railway Company. 

The railway companies, if they are to be insurers, may naturally ask at 
jeast to be told what it is they are insuring. Is this the father of a family 
that they see before them, oris it not? Are they guaranteeing a Bishop's 
‘onerable life, and all the prospects of ecclesiastical emolument which his 
yon versons and sons-in-law naturally enjoy ; or are they guaranteeing simply a 
poor vi ? In carrying Cesar, are they carrying Cesar and all his fortunes, 
ne they carrying the fortunes of a dozen little Casars besides? It is not 
a ey they should not know all particulars about their travellers before- 
i It is an awkward matter to have to carry rich people who have 
children. There are some Dukes so wealthy that they ought to go in Duke- 
poxes by themselves. If Caractacus is sent by rail, he has a special compart- 

at for his peculiar use. Everybody, from the engine-driver upwards, is 
- that the train which holds the horse that won the Derby must not be 
hed with. No similar precautions are taken to preserve the precious life 
of —let us say—the Marquis of Westminster. He walks in, purchases his 
ticket just like anybody else ; and the Company will never be a whit the 
wiser until an accident happens ina tunnel, and the shareholders have to 
pay for injuring a millionaire. Surely the Company have a right to complain 
of being kept in the dark in this way. They would be glad to put something 
additional on the ticket of so valuable a passenger. If all was open and 
above board, the distinguished nobleman, whose name we borrow for purposes 
of illustration, would be obliged by law to say at once to the superintendent 
of the station, “ I amthe Marquis of Westminster ; I pay extra like a man ; 
and I am to be kept with care, edge upwards.” It might be the company’s 
interest to give him a special train with extra buffers. Sooner than have 
anything like a really expensive accident, the Secretary of the Board would, 
perhaps, prefer to go down and attend to the switches on the dangerous 
parts of the line himself. Nor would it be easy to be over anxious 
even in the case of ordinary fathers of a family. Providing for little 
orphans is extremely expensive, and no Englishman has a right to sneak 
into a carriage in the mean disguise of a bachelor who, by so doing, lets 
the company in for an expensive and disagreeable responsibility. 
Nobody, indeed, should be allowed a ticket who had not got his marriage 
settlement to show, or at least a certificate from the clergyman of his parish, 
to say that it would not make much difference to anybody if he was killed. 


Unless the present system is reformed, it will be almost impossible for any | 


married man of delicacy and feeling to bring himself to enter a railway _ face and attitude, are startlingly contrary to received opinions. 
« ~, « / bs 5 E 

















the case of Pym v. The Great Northern Railway Company, reported this week. 
Mr. Pym was tenant for life of a settled estate in tail, valued at £4,000 a year. 
The estate was entailed upon his eldest son, a jointure of £1,000 being secured 
to his widow, and £20,000 to his younger children. Mr. Pym is killed in a 
railway accident occasioned by the negligence of the company’s servants. It 
has been decided that the company are to pay £13,000 for the loss of social 
position inflicted by Mr. Pym’s death on his family, and as a compensation 
for what it was possible he might have saved up and settled on his younger 
children out of his income.(!) It is evident that Law does not say, like 
Philosophy, hypotheses non Jingo. Mr. Pym’s younger children may con- 
gratulate themselves on having got a good deal in return for a very question- 
able and shaky contingency. With the utmost sympathy for the bereaved 
family, it must be confessed that the railway company little dreamt for what 
sum they were insuring Mr. Pym’s life when they sold him his railway 
ticket. Railway companies often get more than bare justice from the Legis- 
lature, but on this occasion they seem to be in danger of getting less. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SCULPTURE. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 


Two most remarkable works by Story, an American artist, afford instances 
of the very opposite feeling to that of the statues we have been discussing. 
The subjects, the Libyan Sibyl and Cleopatra, are classical, but the treatment 
shows a freshness that makes the statues not only original, but, of their kind, 
more original than anything produced during the last three hundred years, 
The Cleopatra is fine in the thoughtful expression of the face, the largeness of 
the type, and the dignity of the position. The last would perhaps have been 
more pleasing had it been more regular. The Egyptian type of the features 
is a mistake : Cleopatra was of a Greek family, and her face, as seen on her 
coins, is sharp and refined, rather what is commonly thought Roman than 
Greek in its general character. Her headdress, again, is incorrect, for it 
follows the conventional representation of hair in the ancient Egyptian 
sculpture. Yet these are trifles, for they do not seriously detract from the 


| great merit of the statue. The Libyan Sibyl deserves still higher praise. 


_ pletely freed himself from any conventional shackles. 


carriage. He will always be reproaching himself that he is exposing the com- | 
ge. 


pany to risk of which they are not forewarned and for which they have not 
bargained. If they had known all, it would have been their duty to tell 
off a porter to look after him, to label him carefully, and to take him 
down the line with caution and by the most punctual trains. On what 
principle of justice are they bound to incur all kinds of pecuniary danger 
without any corresponding advantage? Locomotives are only meant for 
bachelors ; and married people ought to pay double fares. Such must 
be the thoughts of every person of honour who belongs to the latter cate- 
gory, and probably all railway shareholders throughout the kingdom will 
agree with him. 

The fact seems to be that companies are worse off in the case of passengers 
than they are in the case of goods. It is true that they only insure passengers 
against their own official negligence. But in the case of goods they are at 


least forewarned of the amount for which they insure ; whereas they are com- | 


pelled toinsure passengers blindfold, and without having the faintest conception 
in many instances of the vast amount of their responsibility. It is all very 
well to say that the companies ought to have no mercy shown them in cases 
of negligence. This is a case not of negligence pure and simple, but of a 
contract of insurance against negligence. It is not as if a railway train went 
out of its way and ran a man down in Oxford-street. A railway is bound to 
take all passengers who apply at the railway station, and to make a certain 
bargain with them that they shall be taken care of on the journey. It might 
not pay the shareholders to make such bargains for the same sum with every- 
body, as it would certainly not pay them to make it for all kinds of goods. 


be told when an unhappy man is killed that his life was worth twenty thousand 
pounds to somebody of whom they have never heard. Hansom cabs, under Lord 
Campbell's Act, are exactly in the same condition as railways. When the Lord 
Mayor or a rich Alderman hails a Hansum, the Hansom is obliged by Act of 
Parliament to take him. Does the Hansom cabman know when he con- 
tracts to drive his illustrious fare that if he upsets or kills him through 
carelessness he may have to pay some ten or fifteen thousand pounds? He 
would naturally think it hard that he should not have been allowed to raise 
Lis Prices for conveying so great a treasure ; or at least have been given the 
°ption of refusing him. Railway companies are in the same position. When 


mm 8D accident happens, and it is too late, they discover they have been insuring 


The figure is broad in treatment, and the attitude is grand ; the expression 
of the face is thoughtful and noble ; and the African features are appropriate. 
In these two statues, though the subjects are classical, the sculptor has com- 
In both the compara- 
tive narrowness of the face, the unusual attitude, and the realism of both 
Since 
Michael Angelo there has been no such powerful realism. That a new sculptor 
should dare to choose a type not in the face of any high degree of beauty, and 
depend for his fame upon a truthful and dignified representation of nature, 
is an innovation in contemporary art that calls for the highest admiration, 
It is only by works like these that classical subjects can be made interesting 
by modern artists, but the different treatment from that of the antique, and 
the essential fitness of that treatment for portrait art, whether historical or 
contemporary, make it unjust to place these works in the class of modern 
classical sculpture. It is, however, not likely that the moderns will succeed 
better than the Italians of the sixteenth century in a general representation 
of classical subjects in a new manner. 

It is very characteristic of the state of art in Rome that Mr. Story is there 
little thought of as a sculptor. A gentleman well acquainted with classical 
art told us that he was afraid, when at Rome, to visit Mr. Story’s studio, 
lest he should be unable to commend his little-known works, and that he was 
astonished, on his return to this country, to find that the statues he had 
missed were the best in the Exhibition. London has shown better taste 


| than Rome. 


' some of the Italians. 


There are no other typical statues of classical subjects, for the rest gene- 
rally show a far too close imitation of the Greco-Roman school, sometimes 
over-refined as by ourselves, or intensely mannered as by the French, and 
It may be observed that the Italians correctly follow 
the womanly type as that of the highest female beauty, while we rather 
choose the girlish. They are right in preferring the mature forms to the 


immature. But their works are generally either weak or exaggerated ; for, 


Ps ( » ] , ve) Srey. b? ‘ Pe tg ‘] ’ > ve . ‘ > 
They ought to know at the time what agreement is forced on them, and not to | through the influence of Greco-Roman art, they either reflect the latest 


copies of older statues or imitate the exaggeration of the original works 


_ executed at the same time. There is one extraordinary instance of successful 


the life of a Creesus, This is not ordinary commercial fairness ; and if it is | 


00d law it is very poor justice. The damages for breach of any contract 
ought in this, as in other matters, to be such as the parties might reasonably | 


“¥e contemplated when they made it. If, as it seems is the case, Lord 
Campbell's Act overrides this principle, Lord Campbell's Act should be 


B “tended. In order that its working may be seen, our readers need only turn to 


| 
| 


| painting. 


imitation in Jerichau’s large group of Hercules and Hebe, It is surely un- 
fortunate that so much ability should have been given to mere repetition. 
The same strikes us of some of Foley’s works, though they all show a greater 
independence and a remarkable knowledge of nature that makes us regret 
that the artist's independence was not complete. 

Religious sculpture should take the most important place in a collection of 
modern works. Here, however, we find difficulty in illustrating it by any 


| remarkable examples. In the nave we see the Moses of Michael Angelo, but 
| we look in vain for its descendants. 


We can point to one statue of our own 
times that shows that we could have religious sculpture as well as religious 
jaily’s Eve, notwithstanding] a certain weakness in execution, 
as in the flesh, and a want of finish, as in the hair, for purity and religious 
feeling, without the least false refinement, is worthy of Flaxman’s pupil. If 
the sculptor should shrink, and as we think rightly, from daring to represent 


| very sacred subjects, yet in Scripture history and the symbolism of Chris- 
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tianity he can find numberless objects more worthy of his labour than in the | 
forgotten ideas of dead pagan creeds. Why should music and painting alone | 
commemorate the great heroes of Jewish history, whose example has more | 
than any other of antiquity led our own ancestors to great deeds ? It is useless 
to work at subjects in which we take no real interest, because in those sub- 
jects another nation gained the highest excellence sculpture has yet reached. 
We must work with the energy that springs from a conviction that the labour 
is really worthy of our best efforts. 

Between religious and portrait sculpture lies a field as yet almost untrodden, 
that of our own traditions, our medizval romances, and our later poetry. 
Here there is scope for ideal treatment, but it is unlikely that the subjects 
are in themselves of a sufficiently personal interest ever to be largely 
attempted. We may feel an interest in King Arthur as he is represented 
by Tennyson, but not as a man who ever lived. Yet such a work as 
Shakespere Wood's “ Elaine” shows that we must not despair of this fresh 
province. It is maidenhood unconsciously graceful and innocently fond. 

Portrait sculpture must be divided into ideal and realistic. It must be 
observed that historical portraits are generally capable of ideal treatment, 
and that they usually represent persons long dead, as to attain the historical 
position is to the many a work of time. Ideal portraiture is more talked of | 
than understood. Theoretically an ideal portrait is a representation of a 
person as the artist imagines he ought to be, but practically it is the combina- 
tion and concentration of the person’s best expressions in a single aspect. 
Perhaps the tirst place among ideal portraits here exhibited must be given to 
Canova’s bust of Napoleon I. Though its size tends to add to its dignity, a 
matter well understood by the ancients, and though it seems to approach a 
little too nearly to a classical model to deserve the credit of complete origin- 
ality, yet it must be acknowledged to be the most noble rendering of the 
subject which was possible. Among portrait statues we would specify Bell’s 
Cromwell, which seems to us to fulfil some of the most important conditions 
of an historical statue. It must be remembered that the face was of a type 
which could scarcely be treated ideally, yet with a careful, though not | 
wholly successful, adherence to the portraits, the sculptor has idealized it. 





He has done the same in a greater degree with the figure, for without 
an attitude of strong action it unmistakeably represents an intensely 
energetic character. Romanelli’s Garibaldi is a remarkable contrast to this 
statue. To represent the great Italian’s force of character an attitude of 
theatrical energy has been chosen that would not have been admissible even 
in a picture unless it were one commemorating some particular achieve- 
ment. 

The portraits that are not ideal form a numerous and important group. 
Here English art takes a good position. Nothing could well exceed the truth 
of such busts as those by Woolner, and the artist has not chosen the least 
pleasant rendering of his subjects. The rendering is not that of the modern 
pre-Raffaelites, who have too often favoured unpleasant truths. This branch 
of portrait art, though demanding great study of nature and much patience, 
is not likely to have any very important effect in promoting higher kinds of 
sculpture ; it is rather likely, however free from the absolute love of the 
ugly, to induce artists to be content with a low standard of beauty. 

The common-life sculpture of the Exhibition is certainly far more satis- 
factory than the other portions. Eclectic copies of nature, however devoid 
of a high aim, are always interesting, and their influence on art is extremely 
healthy. They are free from the shackles of portraiture on the one hand, and 
from the dangers of idealism on the other. They may, indeed, be considered 
to be the artist’s attempt to find his ideal in nature, rather than to elaborate 
his ideal with nature’s aid. Perhaps the work of this class which has 
attracted most attention, and is fullest of character, is the Girl Reading, “ La 
Leggitrice,” by Magni. It is the figure ofa young peasant girl seated, reading a 
passage in Nicolini, which foretells the expulsion of the Germans from 
Italy. She is perhaps thirteen years old, or a little more, just at the age 
when the imagination begins to exert its power. Struck with what she reads, 
her eyes are fixed intently on the book, as though she saw before her the 
written destiny of her country. This expression of intense interest is admi- 
rably given, in the position of the ‘figure and the remarkable drawing of the 
eyes. Admitting these merits, we may ask why the artist has chosen an age 
especially ill-suited for sculpture, and has exerted his skill in representing a 
raw-boned girl? This extreme realism is like the reaction in England among 
painters against the sketchy school, and the length to which it is carried by 
the Italians is perhaps still more evident in statues in which tears are repre- 
sented. We have, happily, some agreeable examples by English sculptors of 
subjects, which, being beautiful, do not need it to be urged in their defence 
that they are true. Such is a most admirable group of children, Woolner’s 
“ Brother and Sister,” which though a portrait sculpture is essentially of this 
class. There is nothing of the kind in ancient art that can be compared 
with it. There are other groups which are well worthy of notice, but so 
far inferior to this that we will not here specify them. 

In reviewing our examination we cannot fail to see that the moderns have 
attempted too much. Greek art in three periods succeeded in three pro- 
vinces, the ideal, idealized portraiture, and realism. The moderns have 
not been content with anything short of the whole domain of sculpture, 
and thus, in seeking to obtain what is hopelessly beyond their reach, have 
ailed to see the productiveness of that better field which is spread out 
before them. The classical soil is exhausted, and must lie fallow, at least for 





a time. 
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MEN OF MARE.—No. XLy. 


RICHARD COBDEN, M.P. 
(Continued from p. 548.) 


In the debate on the Greek question, in 1850, memorable fop Lo 
Palmerston’s great speech in defence of his foreign policy, Sir p _ 
presented himself to the House simultaneously with Mr. Cobden, ss 


Speaker's eye fell upon the latter, and Lord Palmerston had to sustain one of 
0 


the sharpest and most effective attacks, from the representative of th W 
Riding, which the debate had yet brought forth. Sir Robert ak ag 
Solemnly and impressively he reviewed his political course since that me 
able night when he praised Mr. Cobden and took leave of office, Nothin 
was wanting to the completeness of Sir Robert Peel’s vindication bef 
Parliament and his country. His fellow-senators were enchained by hj ag 
pressive eloquence. With what dread and awful interest would they porn 
listened if the truth had been revealed to them that these were the — 
words of the foremost of England’s statesmen ; that the handsome teat 
luminous with intelligence, and beaming with life, animation, and gop; 
would be in the course of a few short hours picked up in the public road. 
pallid, distorted, and abraded—so changed and disfigured by dust, by 
by fright and terror, as scarcely to be recognized! Yet, at this interval 
time, we may not say that Sir R. Peel was removed from among ys gy 
moment unfavourable to the splendour of his future fame. The possess; : 
of office could not have ennobled him, and the lustre of his name ian 
have been sullied by contact with the intrigues, the combinations, and x 
expedients of party. 

During the session of 1850, Mr. Cobden brought forward a motion ty 
revert to the financial expenditure of 1835. In 1851 his motion for inter 
national disarmament gave rise to a debate in which such general hearty, 
and sincere wishes were expressed for a continuance of peace, as became the 
Senate of a country in which a Great Industrial Exhibition of all nations 
was for the first time convened. The generous sentiments expressed by Lord 
Palmerstun towards France in this debate were highly agreeable to th 
French nation. Mr. Cobden withdrew his motion in conformity with the 
desire of the House, but the discussion sent up the funds next day, and was 
deemed to afford a fresh guarantee for peace between the two countries, 

The Ecclesiastical Titles Act of 1851 imperilled the existence of the Whig 
Government. The Irish members declared their intention, in 1851, to vote for 


' Mr. Disraeli’s motion on Agricultural distress, just as in 1861 they wer 


ready to coalesce with the Tories against the Paper-Duty Bill, to punish the 
Whigs for their Italian policy. In the one case they wished to oust the 
Government in order to prevent the passing of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bil, 
and in the other, in order to uphold the temporal sovereignty of the Pop. 
Mr. Cobden, in February, 1851, made a piteous appeal to the Irish member 
to pause in their determination, but in vain, and a slender majority of fow- 
teen alone interposed between the country and a Protectionist Administn. 
tion. The Free-traders seemed on the eve of another great struggle with the 
country party, and Mr. Cobden and a section of his Radical friends tok 
their measures accordingly, not without the suspicion of voting against ther 
consciences now and then, in order to keep the Whigs in office. Thus ther 
voted against Mr. Hume’s motion to limit the duration of the Income-tart 
one year, in order to allow of an inquiry before a Select Committee into the 
means of rendering its apportionment more just. Notwithstanding the 
subserviency of Mr. Cobden and the Free-traders, the Government were 
beaten by a majority of fourteen. The Protectionist pear was nearly ripe 
The existence of Lord J. Russell’s Government was next menaced by Mr 
Baillie’s motion condemnatory of Lord Torrington’s severities in Ceylu. 
Mr. Hume, Colonel Thompson, and two other Radical members had tle 
courage to give an honest vote against the Ministry on this occasion I 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright had entertained a doubt about Lord Torring‘o' 
conduct under circumstances of admitted difficulty and anxiety, it was the? 
duty to give him the benefit of that doubt, and to vote with the major. 
As it was, they stayed away from the division, not that they loved la! 
Torrington more, but that they loved Lord Derby less. 

A Protectionist Administration could not long be averted by expediett 
like these. In February, 1852, the Queen sent for Lord Derby. Protectit 
had not yet been taken out of the category of debateable party questi 
and Free-traders asked everywhere whether the Anti-Corn Law League oi 
not to be re-constituted. The Derby Administration said they thought the 
ought to be a duty upon corn, but they did not pledge themselves to prp* 
it. Lord Derby wished first to take the opinion of the country upo Pre 
tection, but he deemed it inexpedient to dissolve Parliament in the mot 
of May or June. He called upon the country to permit him to cary” 
some measures of social and legal reform, and to dissolve Parliament in Jar 
or August, and if the constituencies then declared themselves against the 
imposition of a Bread Tax, Lord Derby pledged himself that he would ne 
raise the banner of Protection again. _ 

After mature deliberation, the Anti-Corn Law League, under Mr. ("! 
advice, determined to renew their agitation, in order to bring the quest" 
once to a simple issue. Mr. Cobden regarded the delay, even of ! a 
months, as equally injurious to commerce and agriculture. Negotiatio™” 
leases were hung up until it could be ascertained, on the authority of od 
ment, what the future price of corn was to be. Abroad, the advent &? 
Protectionist Ministry to power in England created doubts which so 0 
to hamper the operations of foreign commerce. The hon. member fot ® 
West Riding by no means felt certain that some hocus-pocus 0! Lightes® 
agricultural burdens out of the Consolidated Fund would not be a 
perplex and darken counsel. So the League said—let the issue be ayé® 
—Protection or Free Trade—a Cheap Loaf or a Bread Tax. io 

It was not without some emotion that those who had assisted at the 
meetings of the League during the imposing agitation for free i” 
themselves again in Newall’s-buildings at Manchester, face to face 
council and parliamentary champions of the League. Time had left ‘2 
upon some of them. Those who remembered having first gazed with a 
curiosity upon Mr. Cobden’s mild though earnest features when he frst isi 
upon the work of Anti-Corn Law agitation, were coneerned to rene yf 
ceaseless labours and anxieties had enervated his frame, taken theo” 
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his cheeks, and made him old before his time. He had lived and done the 
ork of thirty years in ten, but what he had lost in health and vigour (if any 
halance can be struck between the sound mind and the sound body), he had 
ained in wisdom and experience. The contrast between the two great Free- 
trade orators in the House of Commons and at Manchester, could not but 
strike those who had been familiar with them in both arenas. Smart, 
Lond shrewish, pugnacious, and always ready for attack or defence, Bright was 
Pee} even then considered by many members of the House of Commons as a better 
The debater than Cobden, and to take as high a position there. But at Man- 
me of chester, and among his League f riends, Cobden was at that date alone and unap- 
West chable. No one disputed his pre-eminence. His eloquence was still 
; Tose, unadorned, yet as convincing and as practical as ever. His speech had the 
emor- ring of the old metal, and the League again prepared to march to victory 
rthing under his banner. A leading member of the Council who followed him 
before declared that the confidence of many of the merchants and manufacturers in 
is im. the goodness of their cause, and in the discretion of the League, was so 
t have great that they would give almost all they — rather than see a reversal 
dying of free-trade legislation. It was whispered in the room that Mr. Henry, the 
atures, then representative of South Lancashire, had offered, at a preliminary 
renius, meeting of the Council, to put down his name for five thousand pounds. The 
rad, so Council, however, determined, with Mr. Cobden’s consent, to limit the sub- 
’ pain, scriptions to a smaller amount. ; 
rval of The speeches were short, but to the purpose. The League certainly entered 
S ata upon the contest animated by the highest and most elevating sanctions. 
Session The most sanguine Free-trader had no cause to blush for the non-tulfilment of 
might his prophecies. ‘Since the day when we laid down our arms,” said Mr. 
nd the Cobden, “ there has been imported into this country in grain and flour of all 
kinds an amount of human subsistence equal to upwards of fifty miilion 
Hon to quarters of grain,—a larger quantity of grain than has been imported during 
’ inter. the thirty-one years previous to 1846.” 
hearty, The speeches over, certain mysterious slips of paper are passed about. 
me the Presently one is handed to the chairman. He reads “ Mr. Robert Platt, of 
nations Stalybridge, one thousand pounds.” A burst of cheering follows, in which 
y Lord Mr. Cobden joins. An electric feeling shoots through the meeting. The ice 
to the has been broken. That paper is followed by another. It is another thousand. 
ith the More cheering! Then another! The game is alive. The ball is set rolling. 
nd was Every eye sparkles. The Leaguers felt like old sportsmen at the sound of 
8, the horn. Who could listen unmoved? Who would not wish to join in the 
e Whig chase? Fourteen gentlemen or firms put down their names for a thousand 
rote for pounds a-piece. The fifteenth had his name put down for him in a fashion 
oy were entirely characteristic of the League. The chairman said, “ Gentlemen, I 
ish the have had a letter from Mr. William Brown, M.P., of Liverpool, offering to 
ust the subscribe, and so” (a slight pause to stimulate attention and excite curiosity), 
es Bill, “and so I think I may put his name down for a thousand.” The meeting laugh 
e Pope, and cheer vociferously at this piece of vicarious and friendly generosity on 
embers the part of the chairman. 
of four. When the thousand pound subscriptions have been run out a pause ensues. 
rinistm- It seems a little invidious, not to say shabby, only to give £500. However, 
vith the even at Manchester, all are not millionaires, and so a beginning must be 
ds took made, Simpson, Thompson, & Co., are the first to make a confession of 
ist their inferiority. The chairman glances at their bit of paper, and reads out their 
ius they names for £500. The meeting cheers, but of course not quite so enthusias- 
e-tax to tically as if it had been £1,000. Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright are among this 
into the modest band of brothers. Fourteen gentlemen and firms subscribe £500 
ing the each. Then come three hundreds, two hundred and fifties, one hundreds (of 
nt were which there were eighteen), and fifties. When even these had come to an 
rly ripe » end, the chairman was reminded that £27,700 had been subscribed in 
by Me twenty-five minutes, being, as he hastened to announce, at the rate of more 
Ceylon. than one thousand pounds per minute! This communication elicited more 
had the cheers and laughter, and thus ended the re-inauguration meeting of the 
ion. If Anti-Corn Law League in 1852. 
ringtons W ell, Parliament was dissolved, and after the general election Lord 
vas the? Derby’s Government declared that they had abandoned all hope of restoring 
najority. protection. The Liberals determined to put on record a resolution of the 
ed Land House in favour of free trade, and Lord Palmerston’s motion having been 
carried, the League was finally dissolved, never to be again resuscitated. 
pedient The part taken by Mr. Cobden during the war with Russia was less 
rotection satisfactory. His speeches were reprinted by the Russian Government, in 
wuestions order to encourage the Russian people to make sacrifices in carrying on a war 
ne ough ® Which they were taught to believe could not be of long duration. Manches- 
ht theft ter and the West Riding chafed under the unpatriotic course taken by their | 
) prope? representatives, and Mr. Cobden only averted a signal defeat on the hustings | 
pon Pre y announcing beforehand that he should not seek the suffrages of the | 
ye mld of a gg which he had so grossly misrepresented on the great question | 
party 0% “ = day. In January, 1856, Mr. Cobden published a pamphlet entitled | 
t in JF “| hat Next, and Next!” the value of which he was called upon to test 
+ the Y the use which the Czar will, as he well knows, make of it.” 
id new oval ag peuarity at this moment was excessive. The late Douglas | 
; <r ee that, “like an image of snow, Mr. Cobden is rapidly | 
Lint bras ges mil le contemptuous indignant eyes of his fellow-countrymen.” It 
— to face aed vy. felt that the sooner the peace-at-all-price party were brought 
of 08 Dtenes ees indignant constituents upon the hustings the better for the true | 
os ests of peace itself. The next general election was nominally taken upon | 


he Chines : ‘ 
«a hinese policy of the Government, but it really turned upon the Russian 
e . | 
In Fe ‘icatied ap mg . id 
mite February, 1857, Mr. Cobden, declaring that the acts of retaliation com- 
&; . ‘ ‘ oy: F ‘ , . 
bum Yy Sir J. Bowring in China were indefensible on the grounds of 
a it re ° . P ° 
nity and justice, moved the following resolution :— 
‘co ™ : 
“ih hat this House has heard with concern of the conflicts which have occurred 
nee n the British and Chinese authorities in the Canton River; and without 
“ng an opinion as to the extent to which the Government of China may 












the te alforded this country cause of complaint respecting the non-fulfilment of the 
de, 1 sedny 1842, this House considers that the papers which have been laid upon 
wid? ; — fail to establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures resorted to 
its See = the late affair of the Arrow; and that a select committee be 
ehh ae inquire into the state of our commercial relations with China.” 

Td — J. Russell, on this occasion, joined Sir J. Graham and Mr. Gladstone 
ee? _ pbosing the Government. The Derbyites also went into the lobby in 
ino 9 ur of Mr. Cobden’s resolution. Lord Palmerston had therefore to 
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struggle almost single-handed against a combination of extraordinary par- 
liamentary weight and influence. His colleagues were respectable men—the 
Woods and Greys—but scarcely one of them commanded the sympathies 
of the House, or was able to make a powerful diversion in his favour. When 
the debate had come to an end, Mr. Cobden made a sharp and effective 
reply, and then the question was put from the chair. The division was 
taken on the concluding part of the original resolution (the first part being 
withdrawn), to the effect that the papers laid before the House had failed to 
establish satisfactory grounds for the violent measures resorted to at Canton. 
The House was densely full, and in atumult of excitement. Mr. Cobden and 
Mr. Milner Gibson, having been deputed to act as tellers, paired off with 
Mr. Hayter and Lord Mulgrave, and went to different doors to count. The 
excitement became every moment intense as the House filled ; at length the 
last two tellers arrived and whispered their numbers. Mr. Hayter left the 
table, went to Lord Palmerston on the Treasury Bench, and whispered. The 
Noble Viscount hung his head. The moment the clerk, in wig and gown, 
handed the paper to Mr. Cobden, a mighty shout arose. The tellers advanced 
with the usual obeisances to the chair, and then the hon. member for the 
West Riding (his last appearance in that character), read in a loud, clear, and 
firm voice,—Ayes to the right, 263; Noes to the left, 247. Frantic cheers 
arose from every part of the House. The Derbyites can always be vociferous 
with or without cause shown, for country gentlemen have strong lungs. The 
Peelite army (generals and private soldiers), the Russellites, the Locke King 
section, the Nonconformists, and the Peace party, swelled the din and 
uproar. It was some minutes before quiet was restored. The House looked 
at the Premier, as if it expected a Ministerial declaration, but he “ made no 
sign.” The House did not adjourn before half-past two, A.M., and members 
went home to think of their election speeches, and perchance to dream of 
a frantic war-dance by Commissioner Yeh, over the fall of the British 
empire. 

The result of Mr. Cobden’s motion was a general election. The con- 
stituencies had been “nursing their wrath to keep it warm” during the 
latter years of the war in the Crimea, and the storm now burst upon the 
heads of Mr. Cobden and his friends. It was remembered that when others 
had despaired and counselled submission, Lord Palmerston had conducted 
the war in the Crimea to a successful issue. It was mainly owing to the 
Premier that Sebastopol had fallen, and the name of Palmerston was a 
rallying cry at every hustings. Mr. Cobden declined to contest the West 
Riding, and fell back upon Huddersfield, where he found himself defeated 
by an untried politician. Bright and Milner Gibson sustained a signal 
defeat before two ministerial candidates at Manchester. Mr. Massey, 
unknown at Salford, beat an influential nominee of the Peace party by a 
large majority. Mr. Layard was discomfited at Aylesbury. Mr. Fox lost 
the contidence of his friends at Oldham. Mr. Roundell Palmer was ejected 
from Plymouth. Mr. Sidney Herbert had the manliness to declare that the 
general electors had taught all his friends a lesson. 

Mr. Cobden now retired for a time from public life. His health needed 
repose, and he went on a tour through the United States. During his 
absence he was elected M.P. for Rochdale. A compact was entered into 
at Willis’s Rooms, between the Government and the advanced Liberals, in 
pursuance of which Lord Palmerston reserved a seat in the Cabinet he was 
then forming for Mr. Cobden. On landing from the Cunard steamer, Mr. 
| Cobden received his first intimation of Lord Palmerston’s offer. He at once 
' came to London, and had an interview with the Premier, who, it was under- 
| stood, offered him the Presidentship of the Board of Trade. Mr. Cobden 
| declined to join the Cabinet, and gave an explanation to his Rochdale con- 
| stituents shortly afterwards, in which he said :—‘“To Lord Palmerston I 
| stated my case thus,—I have been for ten or fifteen years the systematic 





assailant of what I believe to be your foreign policy. I thought it warlike, 
not calculated to promote peace or harmony between this country and other 
States. I explained to him precisely what my feelings had been in_ those 
words. I said, ‘It is quite possible I may have been mistaken in all this. 
When a man takes an idea up and pursues it for ten or twelve years, very 
likely his first impression may have been exaggerated.’ ” 


| 
| Mr. Cobden’s last great service to his country was in negotiating, in 


1859-60, in concert with Lord Cowley, a treaty of commerce with the 
Emperor of the French. This treaty has effected a peaceful revolution in the 
commercial legislation of France, and has already nearly doubled the exports 
between the two countries. Lord Palmerston, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, signified his desire to advise her Majesty to bestow on her repre- 
sentative in carrying out the provisions of the commercial treaty, a baronetcy 
and the distinction of a Privy Councillor, both of which honours Mr. Cobden 
declined. After negotiating the treaty, he sought the balmy air of an 
Algerian winter and spring. On his return to England, he received, in July, 
IS61, the freedom of the City of London, in the Guildhall, and at night was 
entertained at a Mansion House banquet, at which Mr. Bright and M. Michel 
Chevalier, the French apostle of Free Trade, was present. In December, 
ISG1, he wrote another of those letters which cause so much pain to those 
who remember his splendid services in the past, and so much disappointment 
to those who would fain entertain hopes of his future career. The Trent 
outrage had just occurred, and he insisted that the case between the British 
and the American Governments should be reterred, as it stood, to the 
arbitration of some third party. 

Mr. Cobden labours under bronchial weakness and disturbance which at 
present seldom permit him to address public audiences. During the present 
session he had prepared to speak in support of Mr. Horsfall’s motion for an 
amendment of the present law of international maritime warfare. Being, how- 
ever, reduced to an unwilling silence in Parliament, he has explained and 
enforced his views ina letter recently published. His latest production is a 
pamphlet entitled “* The Three Panics,’ in which he shows that this country 
has three several times become alarmed as to the insufficient strength of her 
armaments, and her liability to attack, that she has thereupon augmented 
her means of defence, an | yet that she has never yet been invaded : Mr. 
Cobden once said, to his honour, that if France ran a race of naval armaments 
with us we ought to beat her at whatever cost, and that he would rather find 
our Nationai Debt doubled than see a single French uniform on our cliffs. 
At present the great majority of his countrymen hold that they do not pay 
an extravagant assurance against such an event, considering the uncertainty 
of affairs in I’rance. 
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Mr. Cobden’s last speech was in favour of Mr. Stansfeld’s motion for 
reduction of expenditure, when he deprecated a race of rivalry with France 
in the construction of iron-cased ships, and recommended a mutual under- 
standing with the French Government—a proposal to which Lord Palmerston 
was unable at the moment to reply, save by a significant shrug of his 
shoulders. 


Rebietos of Hooks, 


PARISH REGISTERS.* 


Tuts book is a good instance of the sort of interest with which an active 
and ingenious mind will contrive to invest the most sterile subject. Nothing 
could well seem less suggestive of information or amusement than the mono- 
tonous chronicle of generations, to whom birth, marriage, and death almost 
summed up the cycle of events. Mr. Burn, however, happened to become 
professionally acquainted with the matter, and he has succeeded, not only in 
thoroughly convincing himself of its importance, but in making various excel- 
lent suggestions for its improved management, and in collecting so many 
curious stories relating to it, that the most indolent reader will speedily 
admit the title of his book to a high place in the entertaining literature of 
the day. 

Registers appear first to have been kept in England about the year 1534, in 
ursuance of an injunction of Cromwell, then vice-regent of the kingdom. 
he idea was probably borrowed from Spain, where Cardinal Ximenes had 

already brought the system into complete operation. In: 1536 the Yorkshire 
insurgents, headed the priests, and marching in great force, gave out as one 
of their grievances, that “they should be forced to pay for christenings, 
marriages, and burials, orders having been given for keeping the registers 
thereof.” The same alarm was felt in the west :-— 





*“ Ht ijs now comme to my knolegge,”’ so writes Sir Piers Edgecambe to 
Cromwell, “ by a ryght trew man, a servant of myn, that ther is moche secrett 
and several! communycacyons amongges the Knygges sojettes ; and that off them 
in sundry places with in the scheres off Cornwall and Devonsher, be in greate 
feer and mystrust, what the Kyngges Hyghnes and his Conseyll schulde meane, 
to geve in commandment to the Parsons and Vicars otf every parisse, that they 
schulde make a book, and surely to be kept wher in to be specyffyd the names 
off as many as be weddyd, and the names off them that be burryed, and off all 
those that be crystned.”’ 


The necessity for this registration seems to have arisen from the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, where it had long been the custom to preserve a kind 
of registry of private and public events, and where the Chartulary, Leiger- 
book, Necrology, and Chronicle, preserved some knowledge of facts too 
important to be entrusted to the fickle guardianship of popular memory. 
The system enjoined by Cromwell's ordinance was very irregularly car- 
ried out, and became the subject of much subsequent legislation. Lord 
Hardwicke’s Act in 1753 was directed to the growing abuse of clan- 
destine marriages. Thirty years later a tax was imposed upon registra- 
tion, and its omission made an offence subject to a penalty. In 1812 
was passed George Rose’s Act, the principal feature of which was a pro- 
vision for sending a transcript of all entries in the registry to the regis- 
trar of the diocese, and for securing a due inspection of the buildings in 
which various parochial muniments were kept. The act now in force was 
passed in 1536; it established the existing machinery of registrar-general, 
superintendent-registrars, &c. ; furnished every church and chapel with a 
duplicate registry book, and with a view to preventing fraud, ordered that 
copies of every entry should be forwarded to two distinct officials. Some 
modifications have been effected in it by a later act, but it seems to Mr. 
Burn to be still defective in two essential particulars. In the first place it 
does not enjoin sufficient particularity in the entries, so that, in case of 
litigation, the registry might be appealed to for the purpose of ascertaining 
any person’s identity ; and secondly, though it is ordered that transcripts of 
every register shall be annually deposited in the bishop's archives, there is no 
power given to compel such transmission. This power Mr. Burn would wish 
to confer by a new bill; and he gives many forcible examples of the complete 
neglect with which such matters are likely to be treated, unless the strong 
arm of the law is exercised to secure attentive observance. Some of them 
are amusingly characteristic. Here for instance is a piece of clerical caprice, 
which is not without a spice of humour. 


“1557.—Mary Pottman . . . . . . Nat. & bap. 15 Ap. 
Mory Pottman . . . . . «. Nat. & bap. 29 Jan. 
Mary Pottman . .. . . . Died Sep. 22, 1567. 


From hencetorwd. 1 omitt the Puttmans.”’ 


The Pottman family might feel aggrieved at so unprovoked an insult, but 
their fate was hardly worse than that of those who having been duly inserted 
were destined to subsequent desecration. ‘I have seen,” says one author, 
speaking of a case sufficiently exceptional to arouse attention, “the best 
preserved, and, I believe, the oldest register in the country. It has not been 
a plaything for young pointers, it has not occupied a bacon-scratch or a 
bread and cheese cupboard, it has not been scribbled on within and without ; 
but it has been treasured ever since 1538, to the honour of a succession of 
worthy clergymen.” Far other was the fate of less fortunate chronicles. In 
the trial of the Huntingdon Peerage, it appeared that the early registers of 
Christ Church, in Hampshire, had been consumed by the curate’s wife, in 
the manufacture of kettle-holders, and that all the parish archives would in 
course of time have shared a similar fate, had not the clerk fortunately come 
to their rescue. In an Essex parish, the clergyman was in the habit of 
cutting out the whole page from which any entry was wanted ; and in 
Northamptonshire, the clerk’s family, being lace-makers, employed the 
oldest, and as they considered, least interesting documents, for the purposes 
of their trade. Curiously enough, one Mr. Vardon, of Lambeth, had a 
package sent to him wrapped up in a piece of paper, which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be the registration of his own baptism. Sometimes the 


conscience of the chronicler appears to have smitten him. The vicar of 





* The History of Parish Registers in England, with Observations on Bishops’ Transcripts, and 
the provisions of the Act 52 George III., c. 146. By John Southerden Burn, Esq. J. R. Smith, 


Soho-square. 152. 


{ . 
| marriage registers, the Fleet Prison marriages, and the chronicles ° is 


——— 


' Barkston, in Leicestershire, for instance, thus enters a christening, Which he 


had apparently delayed to register till his recollection was becomin, 
| misty :— ng 
1689. Ellen, the daughter of Bryan and Ellen Dun, was baptized April 23 
“Lord pardon me if I am guilty of any error in registering Eljen Dan's 
name.” 


Sometimes the clergyman throws the blame on his predecessor, sometime 
| on the neglect of his parishioners, sometimes on the evil days in which he 
lived. Thus was the register of Rotherby :— : 


“1643. Bellum! 1644. Bellum! 1645. Bellum! Interruption! Persecutio, : 
seihiiiithal Sequestration by John Mupen, yeoman, and John Yates Tayler, 1g40, 
50-51-52-53-54 sequestration! Thomas Silverwood, intruder.” 


The crime of tampering with registers seems very early to have been com. 
mitted, and to have been punished with the severity that the importance of 
the matter demanded. Charles Dudley, titular Duke of Northumberlan 
was found guilty, in 1658, of this offence, and fined 200 marks. The dictuy, 
of Chief Justice Glynn upon the occasion is still preserved :— 


“ Un register book pur l’entry del marriage, &c., est un evidence par nostre Jey 
et la falsyfying de ceo, soit il par conspiracy ou nenny, ne doit étre unpunished,” 


Whatever other changes may have come over the British Bar, it is at any 
rate a matter of congratulation that its chief oracles no longer consider ; 
essential to veil their wisdom behind so strange a jargon. 

Mr. Burn devotes several chapters to curious entries of baptisms, mar. 
riages, and deaths. Hereditary surnames, it appears, are not to be found jn 
England before the Conquest; nor, till late times, had people ge.o 
rally more than one Chrisuan name. Camden says that he could only think 
of the King, Charles James, the Prince, Henry Frederic, and two private 
individuals, who were exceptions to the rule. Names, too, might be 
changed, if the parties pleased, at confirmation. The plurality of names has 
given place for a rather good epigram on a M. L. P. St. Florentine :— 


** Ci git un petit homme, a l’air assez commun, 
Ayant porté trois noms, et n’en laissant aucun.” 


Sometimes, indeed, all the sons of the family had the same Christian name, and 
the will of John Parnell de Gyrton, in 1545, bequeaths his farm to “ old John, 
my son,” till marriage, and provides that “ young John” shall have his field 
sown at old John’sexpense. Baptisms seem to have been more ceremoniously 
observed than at present. Sermons were often preached, the church some 
times hung with cloth of arras, and “ wafers, conifits, and divers banquetting 
dishes, and Hypocras and Muscadine wine” provided for the edification of 
the guests. Two “ apostle’s spoons” were usually given ; and in the Bachelor’ 
Banquet we find “a show of sugar, biskets, comphets, and caraways, marnulet 
and marchpaine, with all kind of sweet suckers and superfluous banqueting 
stuff, which must fill the pockets of dainty dames.” The “ worthiness’ 
of the parent appears to have been a condition precedent, of which late 
ages have lost sight. In 1717 one John Lyall, of Fifeshire, having taken part 
with the rebellion under Mar, is recorded to have received a public repro, 
and to have professed contrition and amendment for the future, “ upon whic 
the minister condescends to baptize his child.” In some counties it was cot- 
sidered extremely unlucky to baptize a child by any other name that of the 
saint upon whose day it happened to be born ; and one little creature acoon- 
ingly became possessed of the strange appellation of Benjamin wo 
Jude. Sometimes some relics of astrological superstitions are observatle, 
and the hour of birth, the zodiacal sign, and the ascendant planet of the 
day, are minutely recorded. Illegitimate children are generally enrolled 2 
obedience to the canonical injunction, “ scribatur nomen, &c. ; omnis tae 
infamize vitetur occasio.” Thus we find “creatura Christi”—‘“ fil. populi 
—“incerti vero patris””—‘“love-begot ”—“ merry-begot,” and one ital 
entered as a “ bye-blow in Lambeth Marsh.” The church bells, moreove 
were duly baptized, and had “apointed for them godfathers who hold t 
rope wherewith they are tied in their hands, and doe answer ‘amen’ ( that 
which the suffragane or bishop doth speak or demand of the bell..." 
| the driving away of all the power, craft, and subtiltie of the devils, ree 
the benefit and profit of the souls of them that are dead (especially 1% 
bee rich and can pay the sexton well), and for many other like thynges 
Burial within the church seems, from the earliest’ times, to have ome 
matter of doubtful legality ; the letters of St. Gregory implicitly guard me 
it. Archbishop Sancroft ordered himself to be buried in the churchyams# 
Archbishop Secker followed his example. The same sentiment § ¥ 
forcibly expressed in the will of Sir Thomas Latimer, of Braibroke 
| Thomas Latimer, &c., a fals knighte to God, &e. My wretched body pat 
| buried, where that ever I dye, in the next churchyard vouchsafe, and naut® 
| the church, but in the utterist corner, as he that ys unworthy to lya a 
_ safe the merci of God.” Lanfranc, however, himself constructed ‘< 
| under the choir of Canterbury, when he rebuilt the Cathedral in wig y 
| registers are frequently not without a quiet humour. “ Jonathan sand 
poor boy of Wiyston, aged eleven, apprentice to Hadon Duan, tl atid 
He got his death, as supposed, by another boy’s stamping on his be Wy 
| broke the rim.” The registry of Baxted, in Sussex, records the deat 
_ old clerk of the parish, in 1666, who had discharged the a iM 
| post for forty-three years, and “ whose melody warbled forth as! ena 
| thumped on the back with a stone.” Very frequently there 1s an #"'". 
_ that the body was duly buried in woollen, or a memorandum that 
payable upon the use of any illegal material had been duly pale. 
Our limits forbid us to follow Mr. Burn through his curious 





accous § 
f 


| Irish, and dissenting congregations. Many of the parish books ye 
| memoranda of strange occurrences, apparitions 1n- the ay or pitt 
_ storms, falls of snow, national thanksgivings for victories, 40 he “sal 
able events. Sometimes the chronicler pauses a while to — the 

Eckington, in Derbyshire, we find, in 1695, a complaint whic 
tudes of that day may naturally have suggested :— 

** Our grandfathers were Papists, 
Our fathers Oliverians, 

We their sons are Atheists, 

Sure our sons will be queer ones.”’ 


wg? 
And occasionally the feelings of clergymen so far got the better ‘” 
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———— 
to prompt the insertion of a species of invective, which, even in the moments 
of conversational relaxation, hardly seems appropriate to reverend lips. The 

‘ster of Botteswell, in Leicestershire, contains in the year 1638 the follow- 
‘a7 announcement, introduced, apparently, at some moment when vexation 
gas too intense to be nice in the choice of language, or appropriateness of 


occasion _— 

«Mary Snelson is starke naught, stinking nought. Blot not this not.” 

Qn the other hand, it is pleasant to find that the registry has sometimes 
been employed for recording a mutual condonation of wrongs between 
husband and wife, aud for putting, under the sanction of religion, their 
solemn promises of amended domestic behaviour for the future. On one 
occasion Wwe find the ** forme of a solemn vowe made betwixt a man and his 
wife, the man having been longe absent, through which occasion the woman 
was married to another man,” and a prayer appended, which speaks well for 
the good sense and kindliness of the clergyman by whom it was drawn up. 

One suggestion, on which, in the course of his work, Mr. Burn insists, 
will, we should think, meet with few opponents. There are, it appears from 
the Parish Register Abstract, about 5,000 registers of a date prior to 1650 ; 
of these some have been duly copied upon vellum and are in excellent preserva- 
tion ; but others have fallen into less careful hands, are daily becoming less 
legible, and, either by neglect or accident, are gradually disappearing. Some 
means of preservation ought to be speedily devised ; the scheme of printing 
has been rejected as being too costly ; another plan is to have the originals 
transferred to the British Museum, but this would be attended with much 
difficulty ; the most feasible method appears to be the transmission of certi- 
ficated copies to the Registrar General. The necessity for some such step is 
apparent, and we heartily sympathize with the author's hope, that the atten- 
tion of the Legislature will at no aistant date be directed to the preservation 
of memorials, which may at any moment become of the greatest importance, 
and which, at any rate, throw a curious light upon remote passages over 
national history. 








NEATE ON TAXATION.* 


Tue Oxford Professorship of Political Economy was founded by the late 
Mr. Henry Drummond. If in the latter years of his life that remarkable 
person could spare sufficient time from the care of the churches to watch the 
working of his endowment, he must have seen cause to be well satisfied with 
its success. The tracts and speeches edited by Lord Lovaine furnish ample 
evidence that Mr. Drummond was a refined economic reasoner, one who 
could appreciate the honour of having stimulated the studies in Political 
Economy of such men as the Archbishop of Dublin, Mr. Senior, Mr. Meri- 
vale, and their successors. Mr. Drummond might also not unreasonably 
believe that Archbishop Whately’s foundation at Dublin, modelled on the 
plan of his own, owed its inspiration to his example ; and the success of the 
Dublin school has, we believe, been little, if at ail inferior, to that of Oxford. 

We confess we should not have augured such fair results from Mr. Drummond's 
foundation. By its rules the Professor is elected for five years, after which 
he is ineligible for re-election until another two years have elapsed. During 
his term of office the holder of the chair must deliver annually a certain 
number of lectures, and must pyblish three of them. It might have been 
forcibly argued that such a limited tenure of office would only attract inferior 
men, and that the forced annual publication of lectures would tend to 
encumber our shelves with books, the best of which might perhaps attain a 
safe, if dull mediocrity. Experience has falsified such expectations. In 
truth, Mr. Drummond was happy in the time of his endowment. Political 
Economy was passing from the region of speculation into practice ; it had 
begun to influence the discussions in Parliament, and every session its power 
increased. For the last thirty years the great questions occupying public 
attention have been such as lie within the domain of Political Economy. 
Protection or free trade, taxation, the government of colonies, the policy of 
endowments, the transfer of landed property, are examples. It was natural 
that the best minds of the generation should engage in the study and discus- 
sion of such problems, and the terms of the Drummond Professorship have 
admirably effected the purpose of giving an aim to reading which would 
otherwise have been desultory, and of permanently interesting the professors 
ina science which might have been an object of only temporary pursuit. The 
prominence of Political Economy in the Parliamentary debates is, we believe, 
the true secret of the success of this endowment ; it is from this cause that 
the Professor's lectures have in general reached so high a standard, although 
We cannot deny that some of them make us regret the increased difficulty of 
forgetting consequent upon the invention of printing. 

We have now before us three lectures recently published by the outgoing 
professor, Mr. Neate. The choice of subject shows the practical character 
of our economic speculation. It is taxation, and we need not say what 
prominence has lately been given to this question by the continual changes 
of our financial system, and especially of the income-tax. In a _ perfectly 
quiescent country, where the fiscal arrangements remain unaltered from year 
to year, it 18 scarcely a debateable question whether they are just or unjust ; 
Spse of time removes all trace of injustice as the growth of nature effaces 
the havoc of man ; it might even be said that we should produce fresh 
sweeper | by attempting to restore the original order. This is not true by 
orce of the often repeated but fallacious arguments which are advanced to 
nd the present assessment of the income-tax ; it results from the fact 
the hew generations are born subject to certain conditions of existence, and 

‘*Y Can no more arraign their justice than they can cry out because seas 
nd mountains impede their progress across the earth. We may, however, 
Well attack, even in the quietest times, a scheme of taxation as impolitic, as 
re burdens on the tax-payer disproportionate to the benefit received 
"4 eon wane, as forcing labour to use the more troublesome ways of effecting 
ee, as peopling a land with a few poor inhabitants instead of a 

- LlUs Wealthy nation,—in a word, as being expensive. These—which 
: — reasons for inquiring into the character of a country’s revenue— 
‘ — ten-fold when the taxes are altered session after session, and 

€ policy of the mode of raising the income necessary for the require- 















rca Lectures on Taxation, especially that of Land, delivered at Oxford in the year 1860. 
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ments of the State is changed. In such a case, which has been that of 
England for the last twenty years, the incidence of taxation is changed, and 
® discussion of the true principles to which our practice should always 
approximate is therefore most opportune. We are bound to thank Professor 
Neate for directing attention to the subject, though we confess it will be found 
on examination that we differ very materially from the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, or from the arguments by which he supports them. 

The first of the three lectures deals with the general theory of taxation ; 
the remaining two are occupied with the burdens, real or supposed, borne by 
the proprietors of land. We cannot congratulate the lecturer on his style ; 
it is often negligent, and occasionally obscure ; passages which may have 
been clear when the sense was assisted by the voice and gesture of the Pro- 
fessor, require a second or third perusal before a reader apprehends their 
meaning. Mr. Neate’s obscurity is partly due to his following a practice 
which is certainly time-honourcd amongst English economists. The bearing 
which, as we have said, the study of Political Economy amongst us has 
always had on the questions of the day, has tended to destroy the scientific 
character of our text-books. Facts of observation and deductions of abstract 
reasoning are mixed together with no consciousness of their essential differ- 
ences. A proposition is stated as a truth of Political Economy, and we find, 
on examination, that it rests on the assumption of the truth of a dozen 
statements of fact. The effects of this confusion of method are most appa- 
rent when we encounter the economical dicta of the second-rate authorities 
in Parliament and the press. We might at one time conclude from these 
that political economy was an art ; at another time that it was nothing but 
a collection of statistics ; always that it was a confused and incoherent 
medley. 

If it be desirable, for the sake of attracting different minds, to preserve 
this confused method in the mass of lectures delivered, we think that those 
selected for publication should exhibit a more rigorous treatment. Mr. Neate 
seems to be of a different opinion. We gather as much from the following 
passage :— 

“ According to the strict conclusions of political economy,” he says, “ the 
more any article is necessary to subsistence the less does the labourer gain by its 
exemption from duty; for there is a minimum point at which he must be main- 
tained by his employer... . . The minimum rate of wages means, practically, 
the lowest point to which the interest, the humanity, and the fears of the employer 
will allow him to reduce them ; for, although it isa truth not to be proclaimed 
upon the house-tops, it is undoubtedly true that the danger of reducing the 
labourer below a certain point, more especially in a country where the power of 
combination and resistance is so little restrained by law as it is in this, is one 
great element that determines the rate of wages, at least in the lowest part of the 
scale.” 


Mr. Neate’s modesty apparently forbids him from looking on the publica- 
tion of his lectures as a proclamation from the house-tops ; if, in selecting 
this passage, we make the statement a little more known, we do so with less 
hesitation, because we entirely dispute its truth. In order to accept it, we 
must believe either that an increased productiveness of labour never precedes 
an increase of population, or that, if this should ever happen, population 
instantly augments so as to depress the standard of the labourer’s existence 
to its former level. How little these statements are true can be abundantly 
shown from the history of the past thirty years ; it is perfectly well known 
that real wages have largely increased in that time ; and, indeed, Mr. Neate 
confesses this, for he elsewhere says, after reviewing the diminution of taxes 
on necessaries Which has taken place, “‘ the rate of wages, as measured either 
in money or in real value, has been more than kept up at its previous 
amount.” 

The principle which Mr. Neate puts forward as the basis of any plan of 
taxation is, that a man should pay to the State in proportion to the benefit 
he derives from it. The question 18 one of considerable difficulty, as Mr. 
John Stuart Mill lately confessed in one of his essays on Utilitarianism, in 
Fraser's Magazine. If we assume Mr. Neate’s principle, the inquiry imme- 
diately arises, how is the benefit a man derives from the State to be ascer- 
tained? If the benefit be the protection of life and property, as usually 
stated, these services are incommensurable, and admit of no mode of valuation. 
We gather that Mr. Neate neglects the protection of life, probably agreeing 
with Shylock— 


** You take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live ; '*— 


but the difficulty is not then entirely removed ; it is a mere assumption that 
the service rendered in the protection of property varies with the value of the 
property. If the State, indeed, indemnified an owner of property in the case 
of robbery or wilful destruction, the measure would be accurate ; we need not 
say this is not the fact, except in the single case of destruction by a mob. 
It would be as little just for the Government to demand a rateable contri- 
bution, to pay for the “gyn it affords, as it would be for a carrier not 
insuring the articles he carries to demand payments for his services in 
proportion to the value of those articles. But we accept Mr. Neate’s conclu- 
sion, though we cannot acknowledge the validity of his argument: as we 
view the question, the State, when at least its functions are stric tly ordered, 
yields precisely the same benetit to every man in the nation, and it would 
follow that it should require an equal sacrifice from every man. Such 
equality is obtained as Mr. Mill has shown, not by a contribution of the 
same sum, but of the same share of his wealth from every tax-payer. 
Passing from these more abstract discussions and acc epting the result at 
which he has arrived, we are glad to follow Mr. Neate in the investigation of 
the more practical questions whether the income-tax should be graduated, 
and whether it should be assessed on the annual return or the capitalized 
value of income. 

Mr. Neate has with some ingenuity argued that the income-tax should be 
graduated, that is, that the rate of payment should increase with the size of 
the incume. It is somewhat novel to receive such a thesis from a calm 
thinker; we have heard it propounded in stormier times from demagogic 
lips, and it 1s, undoubtedly, gratifying to those who have the misfortune to 
be light of purse. Much as we dissent from it, we are glad to meet with it 
under its present advocacy, as we are so enabled to appreciate its strength 
and weakness. Mr. Neate lays much stress on the reduction, and in man 
cases abolition of the taxes on luxuries which were so heavy under the pres- 
sure of the great war; he points out that many of these ‘taxes were on an 
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increasing scale, and he appears to lament the alteration in this matter of our This fallacy of giving an independent existence to property, is one y 

fiscal policy. He omits to notice the disproportion which generally existed _ to think deeply rooted amongst economists ; the constant debate oy laugh 
in such cases between the sums paid by the public and the money which | is capital is an instance of the way in which our intentions with what other 
found its way into the Exchequer; he neglects the trammels which were _ external things are projected into them and supposed to reside there ¢. ” book. 
imposed on industry, and he altogether ignores the fact that taxes of this | incomes ; all that we can with certainty say of them is, that at the a of Perha 
kind deny luxuries to the poor without any compensation to the revenue. | we are speaking a person, A,—he is possessed of certain external thin <a bev 
The financier is always in a strait between the two modes of indirect taxa- | certain inherent powers ; if he chooses to preserve the former and exeade ew “H 
tion : if he taxes necessaries the poor are subjected to an unequal burden ; if | latter, he may obtain a certain annual supply for his life and leave q re the wes 2 
he taxes luxuries he denies their use to the lower ranks of consumers, and | stock at his death, but all this is in supposition. The only facts arp * a Nowthe 
gets nothing himself by way of return. No stronger instance of the opera- | has so much and Bso much. A tax is therefore just to A and B a A "while, 
tion of a tax of the latter kind can be adduced than the old postage duties to | bears the same proportion to what they have ; it is perfectly idle to Assam hooked 
which Mr. Neate refers. Were the Chancellor of the Exchequer unwise | respect to the intentions which they may with great truth profess as bh ad brillian 
enough to increase and extend to third-class trains the duty on railway | dealings with their property. As to the difficulties of applying the — cheeks, 
travelling, a plan which Mr. Neate appears to recommend, we should have a | of capitalization, Mr. Neate is right in saying, “there has been as ioe ~ remark 
nearly similar case. The poor would cease to travel, and Mr. Gladstone | serious attempt to grapple with them, . . . . whatsoever they may be “5 perfect! 
would be defeated. But, without insisting on these objections, let us take | have no right to say it is impossible to overcome them until we haye ee very lit 
Mr. Neate’s summary of his argument :— the attempt.” a por is 
“1 have already shown in what way the alterations in the assessed taxes have the part of Mr. Neate’s lectures which appears to us best done is the with a g 

Py yseteas ged emt ; ee $ examination of the burdens on real property. . He has evidently pai . 

» higher classes of incomes; and I think, upon the whole, ddemthe attention tn tl biect ad hi reer Y paid con. his nose 
considering that the practice of proportioning the taxes to the value of the article, | , ; eee ee ee ee er ae ae accuracy 
and that also of increasing the tax on the same article in proportion to the means | The two greatest burdens, the Poor-rate and the Land-tax, are both too old y, (vol. i. | 
of the taxpayer, have beén abandoned ; considering, also, that luxuries are now, to | be now the subject of complaint ; alterations have indeed taken Place in 
a great extent, wholly exempt from taxation, and that when they are taxed, they | them, but they have been to the benefit of landowners. The poor-rate was Anotl 
are less taxed than necessaries; considering, also, that the rich man shares very | 20 doubt, unjust to the landowner, since its burden is assessed on the whole goes a li 
largely in the benefit of reduced taxation on necessaries, and that the poor man | of his income ; whereas the oe is only rated ona portion of his even the 
derives no benefit whatever, at least as a taxpayer, from the removal of taxes | But the original injustice*was mitigate by the local character of the rate. «, rest of tl 
upon luxuries ;—considering all this, we are justified in coming to the conclusion, | that landlords are generally compared with landlords, and housekeepers with Mores 
not only that our system of taxation is less favourable to the smaller class of | housekeepers, and all ground of complaint has been long since removed by possesse: 
incomes than it used to be, but that the proportion of taxation to income, above | the fact that land has for generations been bought and sold subject to th of the in 
a certain point, decreases with the amount of that income ; and if that be so, | burden. The same is true of the Land-tax, though Mr. Neate has omitted * the most 
what other remedy is there but either to return in a great measure to our old | notice that at its imposition in the time of William IIL, it was coupled vith on, and t 
system, or to adopt a graduated income-tax, for the purpose, not of correcting | 4 tax on personalty, and was, indeed, part of a general income-tax. In the ch 
the inequality of fortunes, but that of restoring equality of taxation. | A contemporary of Mr. Neate in the Oxford professoriate lately resento| practice 

The Professor’s argument is sufficiently remarkable: the reader sees that | the imputation that his style was epigrammatic. Mr. Neate’s Tectures are po nd 
it is assumed (what is nowhere proved) that the taxing system at the end of | epigrammatic ; at least in this sense, that they carry a sting in their tui) ee : 
the war was perfectly just; and even if we grant this, the effect of the | After dismissing the complaint that land is already subject to exception! For ais 
income-tax remains to be considered ; we shall not be disposed to allow that | t@xation, he inquires whether it might not be made so, and in his own lu her lov ; 
it stands now in the same relation to the other revenue that it did at the end | 8M@s¢ he comes “to the conclusion that, within certain limits, and in s bitters his 
of the war. The principle upon which recent Chancellors of the Exchequer | gradual way, it would not be contrary either to justice or to sound principle as he wist 
appear to have gone in altering our fiscal arrangements has been to raise the | ° political economy.” We need scarcely say we entirely dissent from this that when 
greater part of the revenue by taxes on such simple luxuries as have become | conclusion. At the outset it is sufficiently repugnant to those who look i to the pat 

landed property as only one species of wealth, and when we turn to db. rds 


by habit almost necessaries—tea, sugar, beer, tobacco,—and to redress the 
balance of taxation by an income and property tax : the result may still be 
unjust, and we believe it is so to a slight extent, but Mr. Neate fails to prove 
it. If we might venture to suggest to him a more satisfactory method of 
determining the truth, we should recommend him to analyse the expenditure 
of the families of a farm labourer, of an artisan earning some twenty-five or 
thirty shillings a week, of a clerk at £140 a year, of a professional man and 
men of property at £500, £1,000, £5,000, &e. 

Mr. Neate’s argument brings glaringly to light a fallacy which Mr. Bright 
never seems tired of producing: if his constituents urge him to endeavour 
to get the injustice of the income-tax redressed, he answers, the only prac- 
ticable mode is to reduce our expenditure, and get it altogether abolished. 
Mr. Bright has apparently never considered the way in which the revenue 
would be levied supposing his desires accomplished: in such a case more 
than two-thirds of the national income would be raised by the Customs and 
Excise. Unequal as the pressure of the income-tax is, its abolition would 
produce still greater injustice. It is absolutely necessary that the income- 
tax should be preserved even if Mr. Bright succeeded, and we heartily wish 
he could, in reducing our expenditure to fifty millions ; it is this necessity 
that gives such importance to the discussion which next occupies Mr. Neate’s 
attention—the discussion whether, in the assessment of the tax, any respect 
should be paid to the precarious or limited character of an income. 

Mr. Neate arrives at the conclusion that in taxing incomes, that portion 
only of an income should be taxed which the owner could properly afford to 
spend. Mr.J.S. Mill advanced this principle last year before Mr. Hubbard’s 
committee ; he could not, however, trust himself to it, as he almost simul- 
taneously propounded another, and throughout his examination shifted his 
ground with extraordinary vacillation backwards and forwards from one to 
the other. Mr. Mill’s second principle was, that not the portion of an 
income which a man ought to save, but the portion he did save, should be 
exempt from taxation ; it differs from the first in being founded on some 
notion of justice to property instead of justice to persons, and as we hold 
with Mr. Mill himself that the question is one of morality, we shall prefer 
the first principle at which, as we have said, Mr. Neate has also arrived. It 
easily follows from this principle, that the capitalized value of each income is 
the true basis of assessment. It was, of course, essential, in a full discussion 
of this subject, to meet the argument to which we have already alluded, that 


a permanent income-tax levied on incomes only is perfectly just, since it is | 


coextensive with the income in duration and tenure, and therefore presses 


equally upon all. 
somewhat clouded :— 


‘The argument involves the fallacy,” he says, “‘ of comparing together, by the 


same measure, two incommensurable quantities; that is to say, it compares the | 


consumable revenue of capital with that which is in part a creation of fresh 
capital ; otherwise, where shall we draw the line between income and newly- 
created capital? A man’s annual income must either mean what comes to him 
in any one year, or it must mean that part of it, or interest arising from it, which 
a man may rightly and prudently expend upon his annual maintenance. In the 
first place, it would include a capital sum left him as a legacy, or coming to him 
by succession, or even the price of any property that he may have sold (?).” 


The argument, Mr. Neate says, is bad, as it includes in the same category | 
the portion of a man’s income which he may prudently spend and the 
portion he ougat to save; but it may be answered on the other side, Why 
not ? Property is property, and neither by handling, smelling, or tasting, can 
we discover whether it may or may not be spent. Put in this way, we dis- 
cover that both disputants have wandered away from the question of justice, 
and have directed attention to incomes to the exclusion of their owners. | 


| 


Mr. Neate’s answer is in the main just, though it appears 
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Neate’s arguments, we discover nothing to warrant the proposal. His reason 
are—1. The ultimate dominion every state reserves over the soil, a dominio 
oftener exercised, it is true, than that over other property, but nowise difs 
rent in kind; 2. The political power given by the constitution to landowner, 
a donation which Mr. Neate regards as a proper subject of sale and pureliae; 
3. The tendency of the value of land to increase, to which it may be enough 
to answer that taxation already clings to value as closely as shadow to s> 
stance. The income-tax goes up and down with rent, and landowners cans 
evade it. The ease with which a tax on rent can be collected, fascinated 
Adam Smith ; but Mr. Neate might remember Ricardo’s remark on Smith 
doctrine: “It would be very unjust to tax exclusively the revenue of a 
particular class of a community.” 





| 








MARIETTA.* 


Mr. Apo.tpuus TROLLOPE earned some reputation as an historical novels 
by the publication of “Filippo Strozzi,” but he has imperiled its 
“Marietta.” In “ Filippo Strozzi” he had his characters to some extent ry 
to his hand, and there was little to do but to elaborate the minutiee of ot 
cumstances and events, and to clothe them in a proper style. In “ Manet’ 
he has farther undertaken the invention of characters and of incidents. 
in that he has been much less successful, for his strength is not in cree 
but in a certain minute realism of description. Besides this he has so che 
his subject, that he fails even in that in which his strength lies. Anat! 
plausibility in description is easily attained where history has supplied we 
known persons and events in great episodes in the career of nations or! ® 
world, where the stir and hurry of things which really happened 1 & 
important period draw off attention from the padding which 1s supp" 
the novelist. But the same task is much harder in the delineation of p"™ 
life and invented characters, especially if the scene which is reproduces 
' taken not from a native and familiar, but from a foreign original. If, 8 
| we add to this difficulty the farther task of the creation of chamc® 
incident, the result will show what sort of work Mr. Trollope has set Lune 
to do. He is good in minute description, but the difficulty of deseritis® 
life with imaginary actors and scenes has been a little too much i ® 
powers. It will be best to take the two parts separately, and to © 
how far “Marietta” is successful: first, in its realistic descript:” 
secondly, in the creation of men and events. 7 

Minute realism in art is good only so far as it helps the exposit”” 
_jdea. When its use is extended beyond the limits necessary for this, der 
| it is adopted for its own sake, it degenerates into a mechanical ro 
miscellaneous facts. There is, indeed, one form of it which is the 
art. When a man selects a fit subject from actual life, and, by viv aT 
realisation and depth of feeling, is able to enter fully into its natur,"” 
| besides, the gift of eloquent and free expression to enable him t " 
it in all its true proportions, he may run riot in the minutest realist; © 
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“ Altro” and “Che! Che!” does wonders in rigging out the mask0'*" 
A fat country bailiff is accurately measured by the proportion of */"" 
when loaded with ham and wine, he fills in his gig ; and is still mm 
ably distinguished from his city brother by the differenc 
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young people do not love each other, the youth being apparently incapable 


representative of the old Lunardi, an indifferent musical composer. The 
other is that Marietta, unknown to any one but the wicked canon, has 
saved up a large sum of money from her uncle’s income, with which she 
antends to cut in and buy the Lunardi Palace. If she is successful the pet 
alum of the two brothers, the establishment of their children in the palace as 
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jaughter, which in the one case is marked by “ Haw! haw! haw!” in the 
cher by “‘ Ha! ha! ha!” But these are not altogether fair samples of the 
Jt sometimes attains considerable vividness of external portraiture. 


ot the best specimen is the description of the Florentine jeweller, 
prother of the fat bailiff of the Casentino :— 


« His figure was tall and slender, and his face was long and slender. There 
was nothing really noble in the features of it; but there was much that we 
Northerners are wont to consider aristocratic. The forehead was high and 
_hite, but extremely narrow. The Roman nose was very long and very slender, 
hooked at the end, and with a delicately-cut nostril. A large and magnificently 
prilliant, but very deep-set eye, under a well-defined thick black eyebrow ; hollow 
cheeks, with prominent and high cheek-bones; thick and fleshy, but firm and 
remarkably well-cut lips, with a very strongly-marked cleft in the lower one; a 

rfectly well-shaved face and lip; a long and pointed chin; a small head, with 
very little back to it; long, slender, white hands ; irreproachably white linen, and 
neat toilet of never-varying finest black cloth coat and trousers, and black satin 
waistcoat ; long, narrow, well-polished shoes and black silk stockings, together 
with a gold double eye-glass, more frequently in his hand than on the bridge of 
his nose. Such was the ‘signalement’ of Signor Giuseppe Palli, drawn with an 
accuracy which, I flatter myself, might move the envy of a passport-clerk”’ 
(vol. i., P- 31). 

Another good specimen is the quartette party, in which the description 
‘oes a little deeper than the outside, but which is too long to quote. But 


and these, second-rate as they are, are considerably above the level of the 


rest of the portraits. 

Moreover, while “ Marietta” is not above criticism even in its realism, it 

ssesses all the faults to which realistic works are liable, in the composition 
of the incidents and the invention of the characters. The characters are, for 
the most part, lay figures, clumsily introduced as pegs to hang the description 
on, and the main incidents are in an antiquated style of impossible romance. 
In the characters there is a want of distinct individuality, resulting from the 
practice of delineation by outward and accidental traits. Instead of living 
and moving with an appearance of natural life, they are galvanized into an 
awkward imitation of vital motions. The heroine, Marietta, is moved by an 
unnaturally intense passion for the possession of the palace of her ancestors. 
For this she resigns her love and every personal motive, makes herself and 
her lover wretched for ever, robs her uncle secretly of his income, and em- 
bitters his old age with poverty, debars her favourite cousin from marrying 
as he wishes, and devotes herself so thoroughly to this worship of her name, 


hand it is written generally in a simple and manly style, without affectation 
or pretentiousness. It is disfigured by no crude social theories or pet hobbies 
about life or art. There is no apology for crime, and no falsification of his- 
torical or political facts. But, on the other hand, there is nothing great or 
beautiful, hardly even any good description of every-day things and feelings. 
We look in vain for one noble sentiment or one touch of nature. As for 
ideas, there are none in the book. ‘There is nothing which is silly or vulgar, 
but then everything is uninteresting. We read without finding anything to 
offend, and finish without wishing there was more to come. All the parts 
are filled up, and no character is left disproportionately in shade, but that is 
only because there is none which is in relief. This is a great fault. It would 
be absurd to look for heroes and ideals, for thought or deep feeling, in every 
novel ; but in the absence of these there ought to be a great deal which is 
amusing to take their place. In “ Marietta” there is hardly anything of the 
kind, and accordingly it is a failure. : 

It is not difficult to understand why Mr. Trollope has chosen an Italian 
subject for his novel. It is notorious that Italian scenes are his passion. 
But many writers seem to think that the names of art, or freedom, or 
Italy, sanctify the most indifferent works. Perhaps they unconsciously argue 
from the widow’s mite, and think that their little all will be a more accept- 
able because a more exhausting offering to those great causes than the 
eloquence and thought lavished by richer minds. Perhaps it is that they 
deceive themselves, and hope to deceive others, into the belief that great- 
ness of the book is implied in greatness of the subject, as many preachers 
seem to hold that any sermon is good because it is about religion. But even 
the man who thought university sermons the most delightful of exercises 
doubted whether a good deal might not depend on the individual preacher. 
In fact, though good work is ennobled by the nobleness of its subject, to 
plead a great name as an excuse for bad work is a kind of profanation. 
It would be grossly unjust to say that Mr. Trollope belongs to those who try 
to screen their weakness in this way, but still he seems to bave thought that 
the charm of Italian names would carry off an indifferent story. 


THE NOVARA EXPEDITION.* 


Tue liberality of continental Governments towards science and its votaries 
stands out in strong relief when contrasted with the nigyardly policy usually 
adopted by our own rulers when dealing with such matters. In some of the 
numerous surveying expeditions sent out of late years, the Lords of the 





that when she believes herself to be correctly praying to the Virgin Mary, or 
to the patron saint of the family, she is really lifting up her heart and even | 
her eyes to the statues of former Lunardi. Such a kind of devotion, though 
it may not be impossible, is certainly unnatural, and, by default of proba- | 
bility, is devoid of interest. It may have had a prototype in reality, just as | 
the most extravagant of the gamboge or purple or crimson skies which 
annually deface the walls of the Academy may be reminiscences of tints 
actually observed. But the hue or the character, which was only magni- 
ficently strange in the circumstances of weather or of life in which it was 
observed, becomes monstrous and unnatural in different “ surroundings,” or 
even when looked at by us with feelings not wrought up to the proper pitch 
by immediately antecedent observation of that which had gone before and 
led up, by insensible gradations, to the exceptional effect delineated. 
Amongst the secondary characters, there is a regular stage-villain in the 
person of a canon, the former lover of Marietta, whose villainy is prompted | 
by the desire of applying what Marietta had saved for the repurchase of the 
ancestral palace to the attainment of a cardinal’s hat. He makes abortive 
attempts to poison the aged uncle and to drive the nephew into the church, 
in order that all claimants for Marietta’s savings may be cleared off, though 
there was no reason why the money should ever come into his possession 
even after the removal of his intended victims. There is also a regular dwarf 
et machiné, who is ensconced in a corner which providentially has a spy- 
hole in it, in the nick of time to witness and defeat the attempted poisoning. 
The plot is even worse than the characters. It is extremely ill-managed, 
especially in the end. The property of the ancient family of Lunardi had, 
some twenty-five years before the beginning of the story, passed into the 
hands of another noble, but is, at the time when the action begins, mortgaged | 
or sold to two brothers, one the bailiff of the country estates, the other a 
money-lender. The bailiff has a son, the money-lender a daughter. A plan 
18 In progress for marrying these two, and again uniting by this means 
the Lunardi property. But there are two obstacles to this. One is, that the 





of passion, and the lady being secretly in love with the impoverished male 


A new noble family, will be defeated. But the wicked canon does not wish 


that the money should be spent on so unprofitable a dream. Therefore he 
euixes poison with the uncle’s wine to prevent his reclaiming the savings, and 


nes to drive the musical heir into the Church, by getting his opera damned, 
at in the event of the uncle discovering his unknown wealth he may not 
sestow it upon the youth. He is foiled in his nefarious project by the provi- 
mential curiosity of the dwarf; Marietta discovers by the same dwarf’s 
eney that her object of keeping the palace in the family will be attained | 
y the marriage of the musical heir to the money-lender’s daughter, with | 
hom he is in love, and everyone is made happy except the wicked canon, whose 
llainy the dwarf prepares to expose at the marriage. But just as we are 
‘pecting the triumph of virtue, the dwarf mismanages his attempt to bring 
ome the crime, the villainous canon pours the poisoned wine, the evidence 
his guilt, down the sink, and goes off triumphant to be made a cardinal, 
“ying us and the audience feeling very small and uncomfortable. This is | 
ot a very good plot, and gives little room for description of passion and 
‘racter, Still there is some evidence of power in the account of Marietta’s 
igvle against the suggestion of the wicked canon that she should murder 
uncle, though there seems to he no clear reason given W hy she should murder 
m. Ifshe had so long kept the secret of her hoard, she might easily have 
nd other means for applying it as she wished. 

oth the virtues and the vices of “Marietta” are negative. On the one 





Admiralty have, it is true, graciously permitted the medical officers in charge 
to make scientific observations and to collect specimens of natural history ; 
and in one or two cases, we believe, they have actually countenanced the 
presence of a “ naturalist” on board. But in most instances, owing to the 
refusal of the Government to give any assistance in working out the results, 
the materials thus collected have been brought together simply to be wasted ; 
whilst in other cases, as in the “‘ Voyage of the Lrelus and Terror,” the small 
sum granted with this object has been so mismanaged as to bring the publi- 
cation to a stand-still long before the completion of the work. 

The poverty-stricken Government of Austria deals more liberally with 
men of science. The “ Novara-Expedition,” if we may so Anglicize its 
usual German appellation, was sent round the world, not to extend Austrian 
commerce, or promote Austrian interests, but with the grander view of aug- 
menting human knowledge—the common property of all nations alike. The 
materials accumulated and observations thus made have been entrusted to 
the most competent authorities in the different branches of science to which 
they respectively relate, to be worked out. The Imperial Government has 
taken upon itself the task of publishing the scientific results, whilst the 
“ Narrative” of the expedition—of which the second volume is now before 
us—is issued, in German and English, in a form which will probably more 
than repay its own expenses. 

In the first volume of the narrative, Dr. Karl Scherzer, already well known 
to the British public by his “ Travels in Central America,” and other works, 
brought his readers from Europe round the Cape of Good Hope into the 
say of Bengal. The present volume commences with a full account of the 
Nicobar Islands, one of the most interesting spots visited by the expedition, 
as having been seldom resorted to by former explorers. These islands, 
situated in the middle of the Bay of Bengal, although taken possession of 
by Danish, Austrian, and English settlers, at different times during the last 
century and a half, appear to be still free from legitimate European owners. 
“Thornton's Gazetteer of India” claims them as under the protection of the 
British flag, which is stated to have been hoisted by some of these islanders 
a few years ago. “The inhabitants it is true,” says Dr. Scherzer in reference 
to this point, “ hoist any flay given to them, because they are,fond of 
European customs ; but there is nothing they so much dread as a regular 
occupation of the islands, and on every appearance of a ship of war they are 
forthwith filled with alarm lest they should be deprived of their liberty—and 
their cocoa-nuts.” It appears, however, that though our author denies any 
claim on the part of Great Britain to administrative authority in these islands, 
he fully admits our influence over the minds and manners of the Nicobarians. 
Intercourse between the Austrians and the natives was entirely carried on in 
broken English, and each vendor of cocoa-nuts—the staple product of the 
Nicobars—produced English “ testimonials” to his good character and 
honesty, some of which appear to have been rather of a humorous character. 
It seems that the British captains employ their wits in writing acknowledge- 
ments of the qualifications possessed by the savages with whom they barter, 
just as their fellow-countrymen in Switzerland scribble testimonials to the 
virtues of their pet guides and their favourite porters. But these facetious sea- 
captains carry their jokes still further. On landing on one of the islands the 
Austrians were encompassed by a crowd of natives, who “ presented them- 
selves as Captain Douglas, Dr. (Crisp, Lord Nelson, Lord Byron, Lord 
Wellington, and 80 forth, having been indebted for these names to the 
whimsies of English captains, who have thought it a good joke to confer on 
these filthy brown people the illustrious names of the hereditary and intel- 
lectual aristocracy of Great Britain.” It may be added that, besides their 
ordinary nick-names, there is another custom of the Nicobarians which 
somewhat reminds one of the English House of Lords. On a native being 


® Narrative of the Circumnavigation of the Globe by the Austrian Frigate Novara, in the 
Years 1557, 185%, and 1550. By Dr. Karl Scherzer. Vol. I. saunders, Otley, & Co, 1862 
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! 
asked what were the qualifications necessary to become a doctor (as great a | purchase of that costly but invaluable alkaloid, are now tardily try; ‘ 


rians as a peer of the realm among ourselves), he 


999 


man amongst the Nico 
replied, “ with the most charming nawveté, ‘ To be the son of a doctor. 

After the cocoa-nut the screw-pine(Pandanus) is the most important product 
of the Nicobars. The immense fruit-cones of this singular tree, specimens of 
which our readers may have noticed growing in the great palm-house at 
Kew, when boiled and pressed form a mealy mass, which serves as the daily 
bread of the islanders. It is by “no means unpalatable,” we are told, “even 
to Europeans, and “in flavour somewhat resembles apple-marmalade.” The 
third great vegetable products of these islands is the betel-shrub (Piper betle), 
which has been introduced here from Malacca, and is, as is well known, as 
great a necessity to the inhabitant of the Eastern tropics as a cigar after break- 
fast to a modern Englishman. 


‘It had always been incomprehensible to me,” says Dr. Scherzer, “ in what 
could consist the great charm of betel-chewing,—that a habit so loathsome” 
[does the Doctor not smoke ?} “should be so extensively practised by the very 
lowest slaves of the people of India—by poor as well as rich—nay, should fling 
its chains, as it actually Coes, over women and children. A lucky chance, how- 
ever, threw in our way a Sanscrit poem, which celebrates as follows the thirteen 
cardinal virtues of the betel-leaf:—Betel is pungent, bitter, aromatic, sweet, 
alkaline, astringent, a carminative, a dispeller of phlegm, a vermifuge, a 
sweetener of the breath, an ornament of the mouth, a remover of impurities, and 
a kindler of the flame ot love! © friend! these thirteen perfections of the betel 
are hard to be met with even in heaven !” 

From the Nicobars the Novara proceeded to the British settlement of 
Singapore—a fine contrast to the howling wilderness presented by the latter 
island, and in its rapid conversion from barbarism to civilization, rivalling 
even Chicago and o> cities of the “ Far West” of America. In 1819 this 
settlement was founded by Sir Stamford Raftles, since when,— 


“ Singapore, from its singularly favourable geographical position and the 
liberality of its political institutions, has made such a stride as is entirely without 
parallel in the history of the world’s trade. From a desolate haunt of piratical 
foes the island has been converted into a flourishing emporium. About 1,000 
foreign vessels and fully 3,000 Malay prahus and Chinese junks flit backwards 
and forwards annually with all sorts of merchandise and produce, while the value 
of the goods annually exchanged here amounts to about £11,000,000. Such is the 
change that has come over the old, unhealthy, ill-omened Malay pirate abode, 
thanks to a clearly-defined free-trade policy. If a doubt should still obtrude 
itself as to these brilliant results of the utmost freedom and absence of restriction 
upon trade, it must give way before the spectacle presented to the view of the 
astonished beholder in the harbour of Singapore, the Alexandria of the nineteenth 
century.” 

The population of the island of Singapore now amounts to 100,000 souls, of 
which, however, only 300 or 400 are Europeans, the large majority being 
Chinese immigrants. They are chiefly engaged in commerce ; the only manu- 
facture prevalent being the preparation of “ pearl sago,” which is carried on 
here on a large scale, the raw sago being imported from Sumatra ard Borneo. 
There is, however, also an opium farm in Singapore, belonging formerly to 
the East-India Company, but now, we regret to say, to our Indian Govern- 
ment, which maintains a monopoly of that pernicious drug as the much- 
abused Austrian Government does of the more innocent narcotic tobacco. It 
is good for us to know what unprejudiced observers have to say of our 
national conduct in this respect. In the words of Dr. Scherzer, the opium 
trade is characterized as “a most remarkable and most profitable, but at the 
same time most iniquitous, monopoly, which crushes millions of human 
beings into the most appalling and most hopeless of all slaveries, and against 
the continuance of which the Chinese Government has repeatedly set its face 
in vain. The words of the idol-worshipping Emperor of China, when, in 
1840, he was solicited to convert the importation of opium into a source of 
revenue to the state, were worthy of a Christian monarch :—‘ It is true,’ 
said the Chinese ruler, ‘I cannot hinder the importation of this subtle 
poison ; infamous men, in the lust for gain, will, out of covetousness or sen- 
suality, set at nought the fulfilment of my wishes ; but they shall never 
induce me to enrich myself by the vices and wretchedness of my people.’ ” 

Several allusions have lately appeared in the public prints to the numerous 
deaths occasioned by tigers 1n the island of Singapore. To be devoured of 
wild beasts is such an unusual mode of quitting existence in Europe at 
the present epoch, that we are surprised to find that Dr. Scherzer fully cor- 
roberates what has been recently stated in the newspaper paragraphs on this 
subject. The number of natives carried off by tigers till within a few years 
of the Novara’s arrival amounted to about 360 per annum, or one a day, and 
even now averages more than one hundred a year. We had always been 
inclined to class the tiger-stories of the Singapore Free Press along with the 
“ enormous gooseberry” paragraphs of our provincial contemporaries in this 
country ; but, from what Dr. Scherzer tells us, it would appear that they are 
founded on most indubitable facts. The natives are constantly penetrating 
into the jungle in search of virgin soil for the cultivation of the Gambir 
plant (Nauclea gambir), and thus it is that they become so much exposed to 
the attacks of the man-eating tigers, which, by swimming, cross the narrow 
strait from the mainland to this their favourite hunting-ground. 

Batavia was the next resting-place of the Novara, where a cordial welcome 
was received from the several learned societies established in that city, under 
the patronage of the enlightened Government of Holland. ‘“ All that the 
resources of a mighty and generous power, such as is that of Holland in Java, 
could furnish to make a short stay at the island as agreeable and instructive 
as possible was here exhibited on the most lavish scale. All that could be 
doue to promote the objects of the expedition by men of science, of which 
Java possesses a considerable number, some even of European celebrity, was 
offered with the most praiseworthy alacrity.” The accounts given of the 
excursions made by the corps of scientific observers under these advantage- 
ous circumstances into the interior, of their visit to the celebrated Botanical 
Garden of Buitenzorg, of their ascent of Gunung Pangerango—the loftiest of 
the extinct volcanoes of Java, which reaches the height of nearly 10,000 feet 
above the sea-level—and of their examination of the active crater of Gunung 
Gedeh, well merit our readers’ attention, and will excite the envy of the 
Alpine Club. Not of less interest is the account of the introduction of the 
quinine-producing trees of South America into the uplands of Java, which 
our Government, after spending £50,000 a year for many years in the 
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the gentle 
imitate on the Neilgherries of the Indian Peninsula. before us, 
The next European settlements visited by the Novara during her already mi 
round the world belonged to a different race. At Manila the eed he made ay 
came into contact with the Romaic branches of the great Caucasian wer ruining the 
and had an opportunity of ascertaining how far the Spanish colonists of ly, the good it 
Philippines have succeeded in identifying their own advantages with ¢) te to set in m 
the natives of the islands. The result of his investigations appears oe him and th 
have satisfied the liberal views and free aspirations of our narrator rod which are 
entire archipelago is nothing but one rich church-domain—a safe retyeas ¢ impostors ¢ 
the legion of Spanish monks, who are able to lord it here with unrestyy; 7 its cure. I 
power.” The Philippines, in fact, if our author's ideas are correct, belong — . : 
into the de 


not to Spain, but to the Augustinian friars, who merely t Jlerate their nox; 
subjection to the mother country so long as she is content to leave they “ 
their monasteries in peace. ‘“ Whensoever the monks lift the finger § aud 
has ceased to rule in the Philippines. The spiritual reins have ever bridle 
the secular authority, and such a state of things is the severest impedin 
to the development of the country and its intellectual growth.” - 

For details, which seem to fully bear out the writer's sentiments oy this 
subject we must refer our readers to the pages of the narrative, Nor 
we devote much space to the account of the sojourn of the expedition 
Hong-kong and Shanghai, which took place at a most unlucky time, just hag 
the Chinese war was at its thickest, and Canton was a mass of ruined tena 
Tea, silk, and opium form the subjects of interesting episodes by “- 
author, and the iniquity of the English traffic in the latter article js ap; 
descanted upon in free terms. From the sea-board of China the Novara turns 
southwards through the Loochoo Islands and Caroline Archipelago to the 
Salomon group, where our explorers landed in quest of fresh provisions on the 
coral reef of Sikayana. Here they found English again the prevailing language. 
and, for a traveller round the world, there certainly seems to be no tongue hal 
so convenient. The Polynesian race of this island presented such finely-buil, 
well-proportioned, healthy-looking men as these well-travelled observer 
never met with elsewhere among savage races. Their free, familiar deport 
ment was something surprising. But “our astonishment,” says Dr, Schep. 
zer, “ reached its height,” when one of them challenged a member of th 
expedition to a game of draughts, and was so well up to his work that he 
beat his competitor two games out of three. Verily, civilization is advancing 
when the natives of Polynesian coral-reefs speak English and play x 
draughts! At the same time it must be confessed they are still in the dark 
on one or two points, for they “seemed to be utterly ignorant of the valu 
of gold!” 

From the Salomon Islands the Novara proceeded to Sydney, where we take 
leave of our author at the close of his second volume, hoping that the thin 
volume of the “ Voyage of the Novara” wili not be long delayed, and wil 
equal in interest the two volumes already issued. 
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REFORM IN RUSSIA* 


Prince DoLcorvKov appeals to our sympathies as a sufferer in the cau 
of truth. He has clung to the goddess with a passionate attachment whic 
has reduced him to the low and unenviable position in which proveriid 
philosophy warns us that she is to be found. His recent publications bir 
involved him in a sea of troubles, which has grown more and more stormy 
each successive book appeared, and the work on which he is now engaged 1 
not of a nature to procure him halcyon days. In his “ Notice sur les Prae 
pales Familles de la Russie” he made such unpleasant remarks, in refereus 
to the genealogical trees of some of the greatest powers in Russia, that 
incurred the wrath of various influential personages, and suifered the a 
penalty of a lawsuit. Prince Vorontsov brought a charge against hm d 
attempting to extort money by a threat of impugning the Vorontsona 
pedigree, and the French tribunals decided the cause in favour of th 
plaintiff. But the eyes of justice have been bandaged so tightly in Fruut 
by her imperial directors, that we can never be entirely free from a swspice 
that her feet may sometimes stray fiom the right paths, and her haut 
heavily upon the wronged instead of the wronger. Prince Dolgorukor ## 
no opportunity slip of inveighing again | the servility or corruption 0! 4F 
courts under a despotic government, and whatever may be the merits df 2 
particular case, there are some grounds for his general assertion. Huis 
attacks been confined to private individuals they would have been rei 
with little interest by the eye of the law, but he manifested a contewy 
established governments, which might well excite the indignation es 
judges of the Second Empire. His work, “ La Vérité sur la Russie, = 
with the maladies of despotism in a trenchant style, which would apps 
inexcusable to official critics, little accustomed to such plain speaking ? 
contents are a series of bitter diatribes against the powers that be #® 
Petersburg, backed by disclosures of the most unpleasant natu, we 
reveal all sorts of secret sores in the body politic, and enforced by }* ope 
of the darkest hue in reference to the diseases under W hich it « 
succumb. It is not surprising that the Russian Governmen! - 
have invited the Prince to curtail his foreign tour, and return “ “"" 
country, to the view of which distance did not, in his ease, lend any OF 
nent ; nor can we wonder that the polite correspondence which ensue! 
the imperial parent and his prodigal son, should have terminated ®”™ 
derer’s refusal to retrace his steps. His contumacy brought down "P* 
a sentence of banishment, and of confiscation of his property. *" ., 
it is to him merely a prolongation of his leave of absence ; but i vif 
money is a grave misfortune, and we can only hope that ng 4 
befits a philosopher. The appearance of his present work on Russ? 1 
was by no means calculated to appease the wrath of the Slavonic i 
so unfavourable was its effect upon the mind of the Parisial ¢*™” g 
was immediately suppressed in France, and the Prince was obliged! af 
its publication to Brussels. Thither he has followed it 1 per a” 
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he intends in future to reside, purposing to revenge himself up? 
authorities by writing a book to be called “La Verite sur ™ os 
Doubtless it will afford very interesting and agreeable reading, “ 
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the gentlemen in office at the Tuileries. In the work which we have now 
before us, Prince Dolgorukov has incorporated a great part of the statements 
already made by him in La Vérité sur la Russie.” He repeats the charges 
ne made against the creatures of the court, whom he accuses of deliberately 
nuining the country in order to serve their own petty interests, of nullifying 
the good intentions of the Tsar by clogging the machinery which he wishes 
«o set in motion, and of obscuring his field of vision by standing between 
him and the people he desires to benefit. He dwells on the deadly maladies 
which are sapping the strength of the whole empire, and denounces, as 
‘mpostors of the basest order, the advisers who are now undertaking to effect 
ts cure. Finally he publishes his own specific, and declaring that only a 
course of constitutionalism can save the patient, he enters at some length 
‘nto the details of the régime which will convert the failing invalid into a 
vigorous convalescent. Russia, he says, is now in a most critical position. 
During the thousand years over which the history of the country extends, it 
has passed through periods of great difficulty ; but seldom has it found itself 
‘nso embarrassing a situation, or been threatened by so stormy a future. 
“ What is the present state of Russia?” he asks ; and the answer he gives is 
by no means flattering to his country. We will give an outline of the gloomy 
picture which he draws. 
It is a land in which justice is not to be found. The tribunals are mere 
sinks of corruption, and their decisions are liable to be reversed at any 
moment by the arbitrary decree of the sovereign power, which claims the 
entire disposal of the lives and property of its subjects. So that no man in 
Russia has any guarantee for his fortune, his liberty, his honour, or his life. 
There is no regular administration. In the public service, as in the courts of 
law, money is all powerful. Even the imperial commands are obeyed only 
when they coincide with the interests of the officials who are charged with 
their execution. The finances of the country are ina state of utter confusion. 
A growing deficit embarrasses the exchequer, the moneyed classes have lost all 
confidence in the Government, commerce is obliged to restrict its operations, 
and industry is weighed down and discouraged. The clergy are trodden 
down by the men in office, and even the prelates are treated with undisguised 
contempt ; indeed, “‘ we may say of the Russian priesthood, that it is plunged 
in the most complete slavery.” As to the nobles, they also are, in reality, 
slaves. Nominally they possess certain privileges, one of which is the 
exemption from corporal punishment ; but as long as they are liable to be 
privately whipped by the police, their privileges remain a dead letter, and 
they continue in a servile position. Some of them accept their degradation 
with a smile, and are content to occupy it, provided only that they can 
blind the eyes of Europe to the fact ; but the majority of the Russian nobility 
is composed of men who are determined tu throw off the yoke under which 
they yroan. They are ready to give loyal aid to the Government, if it 
will take the initiative, and give a Constitution to the country; but “ if it 
obstinately clings to the absolute power which has led Russia to the brink of 
an abyss, which is exhausting the forces of the empire and compromising its 
security, while it tramples the honour of its subjects under foot, then the 
good and true men among the Russian nobility will undertake to bring about 
the change themselves ;’ they will fraternize with their compatriots of every 
class, and, in accordance with them, will not desist from their onward course 
until they have transformed the Government. As universal and as just as 
the discontent umong the nobles is that which prevails among the thousands 
engaged in trade and commerce. They are worried with ceaseless demands 
by the officials, in whose power they are placed, and they find it impossible 
w obtain justice in the tribunals before which they are constantly summoned, 
so that the whole class is in a most dangerous state of ferment and irritation. 
The peasants are equally dissatisfied. No sooner are they emancipated from 
serfdom and freed from the yoke of their proprietors, than they fall into a 
second state of slavery, in which they find their new masters, the public 
officials, a8 Oppressive as their old lords. The army is discontented and 
mutinous. The officers are ill-atfected towards the Government, on account 
n various grievances, and the soldiers are crying out for better pay and the 
abolition of corporal punishments. Finally, the Raskolniks, the dissenters 
from the established Church, are clamouring for religious liberty. They form 
4 numerous body, and are laborious, sober, thoughtful men. One sect alone, | 
that of the “ Old Believers,” numbers nine million members, spread over the 
Whole surface of the empire, from Poland to Siberia, and from the Caucasus 
wo the Whice Sea, and actuated by so fierce a hatred for the Government 
BY hich persecutes them, that in their churches they refuse to pray for the 





lperor, and are ready to assist either a revolution or a foreign invasion. 
Such is the state of Russia according to Prince Dolgorukov, and such are 
e domestic embarrassments which aggravate the difficulty of the position | 
1 which the Government is placed by the Polish and Finnish questions, 
hich of themselves are quite enough to occupy its attention at present. 
ith regaiu to Poland our author says that the Constitution of 1515 ought 
be restored, and it would not be unwise even to grant to the kingdom the | 
wmplete separation which it demands ; but as to giving up to it the pro- 
_— of Lithuania, White Russia, Volhynia, Podolia, and Little Russia, | 
haere lay claim to on antiquarian grounds, he protests against the 
ation of a y preposterous. To Finland he would give back the Consti- 
thinxes. } ” and then, having settled the questions of these two political 
ilies ie would call on the Government to frame a constitution for Russia. 
nends the creation of a Chamber of Deputies and a ¢ hamber of 
aye stituted somewhat on the plan of the English Houses of Parlia- 
_. 3 Ut, in addition to these assemblies, he would give to each of the | 
at provinces into which Russia might be divided, a provincial diet, in 
- its own affairs might be discussed in its own tongue, and settled in 
pordance with its own interests. The affairs of each province could be 
9 nn by a council elected by the diet, under the rule of a governor 
“governor named by the Emperor. 
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province would then settle its own affairs, and the unity of the empire 
the oe in the person of the sovereign, in the Chamber of Deputies, | 
 - nbver of Boyars, in the budget of the state, in one universal penal 
» in one undivided army, in one consistent system of diplomacy. In 
opimon, this is the only means by which the Russian Government can 
7 from the present crisis, and the Russian empire escape from dismember- 
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courage, 
have always been, manly, honest, God-fearing, and brave. 
Russian nation, says the Prince, do not spring from the original soil of the 
national character; they grow out of the strata which have been 
imposed by the semi-Mongol, semi-Byzantine rule under which Russia has 
groaned for centuries.” 
social scale you find all sorts of vices springing into life around. 
general rule, if you mect 
have only to ask what grade he occupies, and the higher his rank, the yreater, 
you may feel assured, will be his vices ; 
some influence at St. Petersburg—then be very cautious before you have any 
dealings with such an individual.” 


Russia for a sweeping reform. 
all but useless. 
yursuing some settled plan, is going to-day 


~sVing stated that a constit~tion is necessary for Russia, Prince Dolgorukoy left, and the next day will be sitting by the way-side with folded arms and 











proceeds to prove that it is not an impossibility, as the partisans of despotic 
rule affirm. They declare that the country is not yet prepared, and the 
nation is not sufficiently civilized, for constitutional government. Such 
statements, he says, are mere fallacies. No people are more fitted to be free 
than the Russians, who, in spite of a long and crushing servitude, have 


— in every village the right and custom of administering their own 
affairs :— 


“The Mir, or community, governs itself in many localities; the Mirskaia 
Skhodka, or communal assembly, frequently settles the affairs which concern the 
inhabitants of the village, if no obstacle is thrown in the way by the proprietor. 
Another proof that the Russian nation is ripe for self-government, is the institu- 
tion of the Artel, which, as far as we are aware, exists nowhere but in Russia. 
The Artel is a voluntary association of workmen, who form a kind of community ; 
they elect their own chiefs, and yield them implicit obedience ; the chiefs, in 
return, are responsible to the Artel for what they do and the money they spend ; 
an Artel can, at pleasure, depose a chief with whom it is dissatisfied, but any 
member of the association who refused to obey the will of the chief and of the 
majority, would be immediately expelled. No one can be admitted into an Artel 
without the consent of the other members, but any one may leave it whenever he 
feels inclined to do so, for everything is free and voluntary in these associations. 
No laws or written agreements of any kind have ever regulated their organiza- 
tion, . . . . and we do not know a single instance in which the members of an 
Artel have gone to law with each other.” 


The Russians, then, are perfectly fit for constitutional government, and the 
real reason why some politicians object to its introduction, is that they are 
afraid of losing their privileges and their influence. As to the privileges of 
the aristocratic class,— 


* A noble has the right (a), to retire from office—if his resignation is accepted ; 
(Lb) to be exempt from military service—provided he is not made a soldier against 
his will; (c) to travel abroad—if he can get a passport; () to move about 
wherever he pleases, unless he is thrown into prison; (e) to live where he likes— 
provided an arbitrary decree does not send him into the interior to some fixed 
spot; (f) to give his opinion on the affairs of his province in the triennial assem- 
blies of the nobility—subject to the condition of being imprisoned or exiled, if that 
opinion displeases the government ; (q) to be exempt from corporal punishment— 
which does not prevent him from being privately whipped, at the pleasure of the 
police.” 


Privileges such as these are scarcely worth fighting about, and the Prince 
thinks that the better part of the nobility would gladly surrender them, in 
exchange for a charter which would guarantee their personal independence. 
But the change will be stoutly resisted by the nobles who form the Court at 
St. Petersburg, men for whom the Prince expresses the greatest contempt in 
the strongest language. So bad are they, he says, that it is impossible to 
construct a hereditary peerage out of such wretched materials, and the 
Chamber of Boyars which he proposes, must consist of members holding life 
peerages only. Here is his description of the Russian courtiers : 


“They are either bearers of historic names, who have passed their whole 
lives in cringing like valets, or they are really valets who have risen by 
means of intrigue and baseness, and who assume the airs of grands seigneurs 
with the most comic gravity. Of these two classes a most ridiculous and con- 
temptible society is formed. Incapable, shallow, ignorant, conceited as the 
ignorant always wre, and having the fear and hatred of intellect which are cha- 
racteristic of fools; cringing before court favourites, crowding the rooms of men 
in power, and turning their backs upon them as soon as they lose their influence 
at court—never residing upon their estates, and consequently not possessing the 
least weight in the country, where they are laughed at and despised, they actually 
fancy themselves grandees !—grandees who have none of the civil rights which 
the meanest labourer enjoys in a constitutional country ! 
exposed at any moment to be flogged at the office of the political police! .... . 
No one can know these members of the valetocracy without feeling the deepest 
contempt for them individually and collectively.” 


grandees who are 


With such men he despairs of creating a House of Lords after the English 
pattern, greatly as he admires our institutions, but he proposes to throw open 
the Chamber of Boyars to every Russian subject who is thought worthy of 
the honour, and especially to admit into it a certain number of ecclesiastics of 
every profession ; forof the Russian Church he speaks in terms of the highest 
respect. “Whenever the existence of Russia has been menaced, whenever 
the country has been in danger, the Russian clergy have devoted themselves 
most nobly to the service of their native land.” They interfered in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries to appease the feuds to which the system of 
appanages gave rise among the princes. They acted as mediators, during the 
thirteenth and fourteerth centuries, between the Monyol tyrants and their 
2ussian victims. When those savage conquerors beyan to yield their ground, 
it was St. Sergius, the founder of the Convent of the Trinity, near Moscow, 


who guided the Grand Duke Dmitri Donskoi during the strugvle which 
ended in freeing Russia. 
convent that the means were found, and cheerfully offered, for paying the 
soldiers who saved the country at a time when it was almost overrun by the 
invading Poles, and shaken to its centre by internal feuds. 
times, during every period of darkness and disaster, the clergy have kept 
alive the loyalty of the nation, and done much towards maintaining its 


In 1610,and the two following years, it was in that 


And in later 


they are what the 
The faults of the 


And the hearts of the people still beat truly 
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The rural classes are excellent, but as you rise inthe 
sé As a 
a Russian official, whether civil or military, you 
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but if you should learn that he has 


If half of what Prince Dolgorukov says is true, there is pressing need in 
What is now being done, according to him, is 
The Government is trying half measures, and instead of 
to the right, to-morrow to the 
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bewildered gaze. Its only care, says the Prince, is to deceive Europe, and | 
while it is engaged in so doing, “it is entangling Russia in complications of 
the most serious nature, in the face of a future black with storms, and not so 
far distant as those may imagine who measure the power of a country, not by 
the wisdom and liberality of its institutions, but by the extent of its territory; 
those who, like the Camarilla at St. Petersburg, mistake cunning for acute- 
ness, cultivate lying as a talent, and consider roguery a sign of wisdom.” 

A more embarrassing and uncomfortable position than that of the Emperor 
Alexander can scarcely be imagined. Actuated, to all appearance, by the 
purest and most benevolent motives, ardently desiring to confirm the security 
of his empire, and to free it from the malady which has hitherto arrested its 
development,—the curse of slavery,—he finds himself thwarted in every 
direction, and opposed by almost every class of his subjects. The proprietors 
are naturally furious at finding themselves deprived of their human posses- 
sions, and the serfs are discontented with the position in which they find 
themselves after their emancipation. The theory of the peasants was that, 
although they belonged to their masters, yet the soil belonged to them, and, 
therefore, as soon as they became free, they considered that they stepped 
into immediate and entire possession of the estates of their former lords. 
According to them the ex-proprietors should retire at once from the scene ; 
they ought to go to the cities and live there, and the emperor will indemnify 
them for their losses, Abstract freedom is not sufficient to satisfy the hunger 
of men who have been fasting for centuries ; they require more substantial 
food, and the imperial Bumble may well be dissatistied at finding himself sur- 
rounded by sixty millions of Olivers “ asking for more.” Prince Dolgorukov 
has given, in an appendix, translations of some of the numbers of the 
Velikorus, or “ Great Russian,” a journal clandestinely circulated in Russia, in 
which the serf question is treated with ability and moderation. It is perhaps 
from among its editors, hateful as they are to the police, that the Emperor may 
‘choose his future counsellors, for it is said that he pays great attention to 
the publications of the secret press, and that he gains a great part of his 
knowledge of the real feeling of Europe on Russian questions from such 
periodicals as the Polar Star and the Bell, which are printed in London, and 
have an enormous circulation throughout his realms. It is difficult to foresee 
what will be the result of his efforts, but they certainly deserve the sympathy 
of all who feel an interest in the struggles of a monarch to benefit his sub- 
jects, and the good wishes of all to whom the name of liberty is dear. 





THE TURKISH EMPIRE.* 


THERE can be but one opinion as to the interest of this subject for the 
present generation. ‘* What is to become of Turkey !” is a question which 
every one in the smallest degree interested in the destinies of Europe must 
contemplate with much the same mixture of wonder and despair as English- 
men were wont formerly to bestow upon the Irish “ question,” or as would 
have occurred to an educated American a year or two ago, in thinking over the 
slavery “difficulty.” It is a problem which must be grappled with, but 
which offers at present no point in which it can be assailed. Four centuries 
ago the Turks and their kindred tribes, having subdued the greater part of 
Asia, were making their first descents upon Europe, and establishing the 
capital of their empire at Constantinople. Two centuries ago they were still 
threatening Europe, and Vienna was hardly rescued from their hands. 
Now the difficulty on the part of English statesmen is, how to prolong the 
existence of the worn-out empire until a satisfactory arrangement can be 
arrived at in the choice of its successor. And yet, so far from wondering at 
the rapidity of its decay, the real difficulty is to account for its continuance to 
this time. The Turkish occupation of subject states has been an occupation 
devoid of progress and of cultivation on the part either of the conquerors or 
the conquered. The whole energy of the victorious Tartars appears to have 
been consumed in the etfort of conquest. They swarmed and spread over the 
land with blind impetuosity, but the work of subjugation once effected, there 
was no power left to consolidate or to organize their new dominion. In all other 
cases of conquest and occupation which the world has yet known, there has 
been a fusing and amalgumation of the conquerors and the conquered, each 
receiving from the other some elements of national character ; or the dominant 
race has imparted its civilization and cultivation to its new subjects ; or the 
conquered tribes, being aboriginal and uncivilized, have retired and gradually 
disappeared in the presence of a higher order of mankind. We see an illus- 
tration of the first of these cases in the conquest and occupation of Gaul by the 
Franks, of England by the Saxons, and subsequently by the Normans ; the 
second case may be illustrated by the Roman occupation of Britain, and to some 
degree, which, it is to be hoped, time will enlarge, in our own Indian empire ; 
while of the third case there are many examples in the European colonies in 
North America, in Africa, and in Australia. But in the Ottoman empire we 
have a “ barbarian power which has for centuries been seated in the very heart 
of the world, which is in possession of most of the famous countries of classical 
and religious antiquity, and many of the most fruitful and beautiful districts 
of the earth ;” and yet we car point to no fruits by which the conquerors, the 
conquered, or mankind have benefited by this occupation. There are no 
improvements in the material arts and appliances of life, no extensions of 
commerce, no discoveries in science, no contributions to literature, no develop- 
ment of our knowledge, moral, political, or philosophical. For the last sixty or 
seventy years the Turkish empire has retained its equilibrium, not by any inhe- 
rent stability, but by the mutual counteraction of the external forces supplied 
by the political necessities of the principal states of Europe. Mr. Madden affects 
to sneer at the reality of these necessities, but until a clearer head than Mr. 
Madden's has demonstrated their nun-existence, or pointed out a way to their 
removal, they will, we believe, continue to be felt, and the difficulties in 
providing for them will remain. 

Mr. Madden, as the title of his book suggests, considers the question from 
a purely religious point of view. He sees in the faith of Islam the great 
weapon of Antichrist, and in the founder of that religion Antichrist 
himself; and identifying with the spread of Christianity, by which he 
appears to mean Roman Catholicism, every advance in civilization and 
intelligence, he can well afford from this safe position to despise the 
lower and more finite views of mere secular politicians. Such men are dis- 





* The Turkish Empire, its Relations with Christianity and Civilization. By Richard Robert 


—— 

sed of by him as infatuated and paradoxical panegyrists of the religion 
Mahomet, or else sneered at as “men of advanced opinions,” « leadine 
thinkers of the day, exponents of the theology of inexorable reason, believers 
in a system of expansive "gem reg thought, who proclaim the Necessity of 
snapping asunder the links that have bound us to the childish terros, and 
the credulous hopes of old theologic faith.” 

Mr. Madden unfolds the scheme of his work in the following Sentences of 

his introductory chapter :— 
“I propose, in the present work, to combine more reliable information than js 
to be found collected in the same compass in any other book on Turkey ; on tha 
several subjects of the career of Mahomet, A.D. 512—632; his pretended revels. 
tions, and his religion as it is laid down in the Koran and the Sonna; the origin 
of the Saracens and the caliphate, and vicissitudes of the caliphs, down to the 
period of the rise and progress of the Tartar Turcoman tribes of Seljukian 
Turks; the conquests and irruptions of the great Tartar hordes of Zinghis k)a» 
Mahmoud, and Timour; the antecedents of the Turkish Emirs, the prede. 
cessors of the founder of the Turkish empire in Asia Minor, Thrace, and Ang. 
tolia prior to 1.p. 1288; detailed notices of the four first Ottoman sovereigns 
Othman, the founder of the Turkish empire, Orchan, Amurath the First,and Bajgzes 
from 1288 to 1402; in the interval between the reign of Bajazet and the com, 
mencement of that of Selim III. in 1789; less detailed accounts of the jnter. 
vening sultans, but ample notices of the principal institutions, resources, gy) 
population of the Turkish empire, and notices in extenso of the reigns of the ls 
four sultans. These subjects will be comprised in the first volume. 

“The second volume of this work will be devoted to Syria and its differey; 
races and religions; detailed accounts of the several Christian Churches; the 
orthodox Greek Church, the Armenian and Latin Churches, the several Coptic, 
Syriac, and Chaldean communities in communion with the Roman Church, [py 
this volume will be found traced the origin and history of the Druses, Ansari 
Metoualis, and Maronites; the strife and animosity of opposed sects and races in 
the Syrian provinces, fomented by fanatical factions in Constantinople ; dervishes 
and santons put forward by the ulemas of Stamboul to excite the minds of the 
Mahommedan people in the provinces against Christians, to commit murders, tp 
make extensive massacres and razzias, and to have a holy war proclaimed agains 
Christianity, the cross trampled down, and the crescent set up in its stead, and 
the banner of Christ removed to make way for that of Mahomet.” 


According to this plan, Mr. Madden’s first volume is an historical investiga. 
tion of the progress of the Mahometan religion with the view of showing 
that its professors have ever been intolerant, fanatical persecutors of other 
creeds, and especially of Christianity, and that no hope of a better state of 
things in Turkey is to be entertained so long as the professors of that faith 
retain their power. Our belief is substantially the same as Mr. Madden's; 
we, like him, have no hope of the Turk ; but we do not agree with him in 
deriving any additional grounds of distrust from the historical investigations 
pursued by him. We have no wish to become the apologists of Islam and the 
Koran ; we deprecate the wrath and contempt of Mr. Madden ; but to us it 
appears that the real difficulty is not in the creed, but the men. The squabbles 
and conflicts among the rival sects and caliphs of the Mahometan faith have 
only too faithful a counterpart in Christian history, in the persecutions and 
counter-persecutions of the Arians and Trinitarians, and the contests between 
the Popes and the anti-Popes. Again, it is as unreasonable to ascribe the 
atrocities of the conquering ‘Turks under Amurath, Bajazet, or Mahowet Il, 
to the thin coating of Mahometanism overlying their Tartar barbarism, as 
would be to charge the Christian religion with the outrages and barbarities « 
the Chinese Taepings. Without believing that the followers of the Prophet or 
the defenders of the Koran are so numerous in England as Mr. Madden appear 
to imagine, we cannot but think that the terms of capitulation usually aceon 
to Christian cities by their Mahometan captors would be admitted by = 
(especially in reference to the age in which they were granted) to be rather 
remarkable for tolerance and moderation. The following were the terus 
granted by the Caliph Omar to the Christians of Jerusalem in A.D. 65, a 
which it appears have served as a model among Mahometans on all subsequet 
similar occasions :— oe 

“The Christians shall pay an annual tribute to the Karadi. They shall D0 
ride on horses, nor use saddles after the manner of Moslems. They rege 
bear arms, nor use the Arab tongue in the mottoes of their seals, nor sell we 
of any sort. They shall all wear similar clothing, and girdles outside beer 
garments. They shall not place crosses on their churches, nor display a 
the city of Mussulmans, crosses. They shall not disturb the city with the “ys 
of bells, and shall only cause one stroke of a bell to be sounded as & ca!“ 
prayer.” Se 

On these conditions were to be insured to them the safety of their lives, 
rity of their property, protection of their places of worship, and the — . 
of the exercise of their religion. Moreover, the patriarch and og 
nitaries of the Church were to be exempted from the Karadi impos 
trast these terms with the conduct of a victorious to a defeated “ ore 
sect, or with the treatment experienced by the Jews at the hands of ( al 
And yet the principles of religious toleration are rapidly making W8),"" 
finding recognition throughout the whole of Europe. 


r 


So far, then, a” 
historical researches prove anything, they would rather age a 
a favourable expectation of the results of Turkish rule. That thes or 
tations have been destined to disappointment, that the Government ns 
to enforce its own reforms, or to restrain the fanaticism and er 
subjects, while it has at times itself shared in these excesses, a p 
be explained by the character of the race, and by their incapacity a 

the organization and administration of government. 
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In passing from the design of the book to its exec ution, a 
“~7@- . . F 2 ohaaae 21ONES. 
difficulty is to decide upon the class of works to which it bet mphlet; 2 
: > p Ll. ary pamphlet: 
takes of the nature of a history, an essay, and a parliamentary Phe pistes 


the same heterogeneous character appears in every page: 1 of dist! 
portion is heavy and confused, and at the same time deprive’ wh: ; 
awkward attempts to thrust before the reader the lighter chara ae 
the work lays claim. In the first sentence Mr. Madden says; ne at 
this work with an extensive knowledge of the subject, the rest ; - Tw 
much research, but a residence of upwards of four years, v Y ist $8 
empire.” Coleridge has told us that authors may be a aa vend, # 
classes—the first class resembling sponges, who absorb al ey io 
return it nearly in the same state, only a little altered. This . on athe? 
description of Mr. Madden. We have hardly ever met with or «lat 
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pore so small a proportion to the power of acquisition. A very large, if not 
the greater portion of the two volumes, in point of quantity, and almost the 
ghole in point of quality, consists of direct verbal quotations from writers 
with whom Mr. Madden agrees or conflicts in opinion, it matters little which, 
gs equal use 1s made of both classes. Thus Mr. Madden has contributed 
nothing to the history of Mahometanism, beyond what already exists in 
the most ordinary and accessible works on the subject, but he has the merit 
of reproducing the contents of such works in a confused and perplexing 
order. It is difficult even for such a writer as Gibbon to infuse much 
interest into the history of the antecedents of the Turkish empire, but under 
Mr. Madden’s treatment the subject becomes doubly repulsive. The long 
quotations, to which we have already referred, are at inte vals interspersed 
with original remarks of the author, which are, for the most part, dreary 
and commonplace-bits of sentiment, morality, and pathos, or still drearier 

‘eces of fun, or mere “slang” intended for fun. As a sample of this, our 
frst introduction to Mahmoud the Gaznevide is made in page 212, and after 
telling us that he was the first Tartar ruler upon whom the title of Sultan 
was bestowed, Mr. Madden adds, in his facetious style, that “the accounts 
given of the amount and value of his loot in the course of his wars in 
Hindostan are almost incredible ; the little stroke of loot business by the 
armies of two great Christian sovereigns in China, at the close of the year of 
grace, bears no comparison with the enormous swag of Mahmoud.” Again, 
after several pages, in which we are carried by rapid quotations through the 
careers of Attila, Zinghis Khan, and Timour, we again return, on pages 230 
and 232, to Mahmoud, and are told, in nearly the same terms as before, 
as if they occurred here for the first time, that “the loot he carried 
away from Hindostan was enormous,” that “the accounts given of it 
must be read with deep interest by the statesmen and great military 
commanders of those two Christian powers who,” &c. &c.; and we have 
another recurrence to the “ swag” gained by him and the reluctance with 
which he quitted it. This is an average specimen of Mr. Madden’s lighter 
style. Of the depth and originality of Mr. Madden’s pathos and deeper reflec- 
tions, the following is an instance. After quoting the statement concerning 
Timour, that he died after a reign of thirty-one years, “ during which he 
shed more blood and caused more misery than any other human being that 
ever was born in this world,’ Mr. Madden does not think it beneath him 
to add the following piece of platitudinarian philosophy. “ Mighty conquerors 
and makers of wars, great and little! Emulate the heroic acts of this Tartar 
murderer on a grand scale! Remember the renown he has acquired by 
them! Timour has surpassed all his predecessors and his followers in the 
amount of glories of carnage and rapine, without bowels or measure, stint or 
sacrifice. What a thing is it for man born of woman to boast of! That he 
has shed more blood and caused more misery than any other human being 
that ever was born in this world, which historians deal with.” History and 
literature generally will become an easy pursuit, if books may be composed 
of quotations strung together by platitudes such as these. There is also 
the greatest carelessness of expression and even of spelling, and much 
obscurity of style. Thus, in page 211, vol. i. without any definite 
statement of locality or antecedent occurrences, we are suddenly told 
that the Turks, “ from 862 to 870, took possession of all offices of the State, 
tyrannized over their masters, rebelled against the caliph, burst on him un- 
expectedly in his palace, murdered him, and cut his body into seven pieces.” 
Whowas thiscaliph ? And were the Turks really so many years, as the sentence 
appears to imply, in murdering him and cutting his body into seven pieces ? 
Thus, from the same carelessness, we have at the commencement of chap- 
ter vii. the following inconsistent statements :—“ In the bed of the Euphrates 
sleeps old Solyman Shah, the great grandfather of the founder of the Turkish 
empire ; under a domed tomb, near Seegud, sleeps Solyman’s celebrated son, 
Ertogrul ; and at Brusa rests his son, still more celebrated than himself, 
Emir Othman, the founder of the Turkish empire.” Finally, Mr. Madden’s 
ignorance or carelessness culminates in a passage which refers to Herodotus 
as an authority for certain proceedings of Alexander of Macedon. 

With all these defects of style and arrangement there is much interesting 
matter in these volumes, and had the historical portion been omitted the 
work would have been less pretentious and altogether improved. The 
description of the religious and social institutions of the Turks, their finances, 
their naval and military power, and, in short, the general statistics of the 
‘mpire contained in the concluding chapters of the first volume, are instructive 
if not entertaining. Although there is necessarily in this portion little 
original matter contributed by Mr. Madden, yet his laborious compilation 
eserves our gratitude. The second volume has throughout considerably 
greater merit than the first, and although written in rather an unfair spirit 
towards English influence and Protestant proselytism, yet it contains a very 
instructive and interesting account of the different Syrian sects. The chapters 
descriptive of the recent Christian massacres, and of the official correspond- 
i and general European action consequent thereon, are especially worthy 

attention ; Mr. Madden having undertaken, true to his original design, to 

‘monstrate that they originated in a conspiracy hatched among the Turks 
welling in Constantinople. The final chapter is a discussion of the 


“pee under the circumstances. But just when we expect the sentence 
De enda est Cart hago,” and the proclamation of a new crusade, our minds 
cataen by the statement that our duty to Christianity and civilization 
‘anti gp us to bring this empire to an end by the use of violent 
-~ ~al uch means, we are told, “ are not legitimate, and, therefore, could 
for us si ge by people who believe in Christianity. All that is necessary 
7 = - 0, all that is legitimate for us to do, is to leave this Turkish empire 

elf, and let it fall by the weight of its own iniquities.” In this expression 


meof opi 
“pinion we cordially concur. 








ART AND MUSIC. 
THE NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 
year now we have exceedingly poor exhibitions at the New Water- 
blour Society, impressing us strongly with the opinion that the division of this 
" of art into two separate bodies does not work well in the abstract. Great as 
een the development of painting and the painting profession in England of 
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5 yPProaching downfall of the Turkish empire and the duties of the States of 


years, we yet have not reached the point at which the amount of talent | 
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employed upon water-colour would be sufficient to produce two really good 
exhibitions, but only one. The Old Society holds annually meritorious exhibitions, 
but certainly not large ones. The New Society is equally steady to mediocrity, 
or worse ; and its existence, apart from the main body, gives a sort of factitious 
importance to a number of very poor painters who belong to its roll, and cover 
the walls with rubbish. In the accessory Society they count as somebodies; ina 
single combined society they would take their proper place of nobodies, and would 
slink into obscure corners, or drop out of sight altogether. Water-colour art has been 
overmuch made a specialty, and is further specialized into two Societies, the Old 
and the New: it ought properly, save in exceptional instances, to be practised on 
and off by men equally capable and familiar with oil-colour. It would thus 
present more variety, grasp, and impulse, than we find in it at the present day, 
when the bulk of its productions are essentially flimsy and ephemeral. But of 
course there are “interests” and punctilios obstructing any such fusion of the 
Societies as we would wish to see. The result is, in the case of the younger 
body, a series of exhibitions as vacuous as that of whose best features we proceed 
to give an account. 

2. Wyld: Fire near Westminster-bridge, April, 1861.—A serviceable memento 
of effect by a painter better known in his French adopted country than in Eng- 
land. The group of buildings, including the Victoria Tower and St. Margaret’s 
Church, loom out in the portentous firelight, and the gaslamps along the bridge 
subside into pallor. 

9. Penlev: Sunrise, Loch Awe, Argyllshire.—A very fair specimen of Mr. 
Penley’s unremitting endeavours after Turnerian effect ; deserving to be remem- 
bered for its level lines of mist lifting upward at the extremities, like a vast sheet 
held in invisible hands. 

10. Wehnert; Falstaff’s First Visit at Ford’s House.—The fat knight imagines 
he is making way by suggesting, in dim perspective, the elevation of Mistress 
Ford into the status of a “ lady.” 
ognomy narrowing upwards, belly between knees as he tilts his chair forward in 


He is not badly conceived : unctuous physi- 
his urgency, hands joined in protestation over his breast. The “ merry wife” 
parades her merriment and her charms with absurd obviousness, which destroys 
The 


in some measure, 


all common sense in the subject. Mistress Page watches from behind. 
anachronism of Elizabethan costumes and accessories is, 
pardonable. 

13. E. G. Warren: The Last Load.—Too much has been said about Mr. 
Warren’s finish, force, truth to nature, and what not; a spark of genius, or fine 
This, 
however, is no doubt a forcible picture of white sky seen through trees; the 


perception of colour or beauty, would be well worth the best of his gifts. 


white being, in fact, painted in heavy flakes over the dark green. 

67. Werner: The Muniment-room, with the Family Archives, at Castle Turnau 
in Bavaria.—A small and modest work, but the best amony the fifteen contri- 
The 


sunlight entering the dark room through one loophole spreads along the vaulting 


buted by this exact and decisive furniture-painter. It is extremely clever. 
arch; the “archives” form piles upon piles of volumes ranged in order. 
82. Same: Garibaldi in Sicily; the First Bivouace of the great Italian and his 
Followers amidst the Ruins of a Norman Church on the Shore of Sicily, near 
Marsala 
for the interest of its subject, not, certainly, for any artistic merit. 


Sicilian Peasants offering their Hlorses and Suppli. ¢ We name this 
It contains 
figures, or rather dolls, of Tiirr, Bixio, Cosenz, and Peard, as well as Garibaldi. 
The ruined arch of Romanesque mosaic is an interesting relic, and carefully 
represented. 
90. Haghe : 
—In this and other instances Mr. Haghe transcends the limits of the class of 


Arnold of Brescia defending h is Opinions in a Consist ry at Rome > 


subject which earned him his reputation,—a reputation exceeding his merits. 
These are not mere picturesque interiors with figures, but regular figure subjects, 
historical or of genre, involving requirements which Mr. Haghe is but ill prepared 
to meet. The 
figures, however, are better than usual; but this is partly due to the fact that 


, 


In the “ Arnold of Brescia,’ the handling is slack and bare. 
Mr. Haghe has drawn rather freely for them upon his reminiscences of other 
men’s works. 

92. Harrison Weir: Parlour Boarders.—Two small Pomeranian dogs, carried 
further in exact execution than Mr. Weir's wont, and better than anything else 
sent by him this year. 

134. J. C. Reel: The First Snow on @ Carnarvonshire Mountain Range.—A 
large work, well up tothe mark in skill, breadth, making out of parts, and pic- 
turesqueness. Yet Mr. Reed will never produce anything of permanent value as 
long as he aims at being clever and satisfying popular demand, but only in case 
he should determine to be rigid in truthtelling and realization. After managing 
that stage of art, but not before, his cleverness may possibly come into play to 
some purpose. 

152. Mrs. Murray: The Bonnie Fish-wife.—Truly a dame of buxom dimensions. 
Very cleverly done and with not much to object to. 

173. Augustus Bouvier: The Happy Days of Mary Queen of Scots, Fontaine. 
bleau, 1558.—In the unwonted absence of Mr. Corbould, this picture takes the 
place of his dexterous, showy, but cold and vacant prettinesses. It is the wax- 
workman’s and the costumier’s ideal of beauty ; displeasing to a more exalted 
taste, yet not failing of a certain range of attainment in its way. 

184. Absolon: The Match, Lago Magyiore.—A young countryman and his 
guitar-playing lass in a boat on the lake: he is lighting his pipe. Mr. Absolon, 
like so many men following in the wake of Pre-Raffaellitism, is trying this year to 
discard his off-hand vapidness of handling, and to realize power of colour and 
effect. The attempt in this instance is moderately successful. 

193. Haghe: Salle d’ Armes at Bruges.—The best of Mr. Haghe’s contributions, 
containing a number of figures fencing, and otherwise killing time in an appro- 
priate manner. The painting is clean, with little effort at elaboration. The 
relative proportions of the figures, according to distance, are not accurately pre- 
served throughout. 

202. E. G. Warren: On Holmbury Hill, Surrey.—There is less forcing of 
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execution here than in most of Mr. Warren’s works; and the view, with its 
white clouds spread herd-like over the sky, is satisfactory enough. 

203. Jopling : Mezzogiorno.—An Italian woman dozing in a chair, her head 
against the whitewashed wall of a room. The character of sleep is very truly 
given, and the whole is easily and cleverly tinted in. 

220. Absolon: Olivia (from Tennyson's “ Talking Oak”).—She is sleeping 
under the tree; the limbs lithe and round, the turn of the figure graceful, and 
not commonplace. Unfortunately, the right arm curving round the head is a 
good deal too small. 

221. Penley: Sunset, Windermere Lake, from near to Low-wood Inn, West- 
moreland.—Sweet in effect, with fased blue and orange tints. 

27, Leitch: Ben Cruachan, Argyllshire—Gloomy Weather.—Few works in 
the gallery equal this for simple power of style. Cattle wade the stream amid 
a prevalent hue of melancholy slate-grey. 

250. Mrs. Murray: The Belle of the Market, Seville.—One of the best pictures 
ever produced by this truly talented lady, who has a real eye in her head, though 
she persists in bravura and rankness of colour. The belle is moon-faced and 
blue-black of hair; she deserves to queen it in the market. Contrasting with 
her, and perhaps indicating too truly what beauty comes to in the sunny South, 
is a portentous old hag holding out her hand for charity, wall-eyed, with horrid 
decayed teeth, and sprouts of white hair on cheek and chin. She is almost too 
hideous to be tolerated in a picture, but is perhaps the most excellent piece of 


painting done by Mrs. Murray. 
257. Absolon: Hastings from East Cliff after Sunset.—We know nothing else 


by Mr. Absolon equal to this. The church, with its tombstones, and a clump of 
dark trees, comes in the foreground. The mid space is occupied by the town 
and the hills, green with a blueish tint from the evening, and the mingling of the 
wreaths of chimney-smoke. Along their summit runs an orange-red horizon- 
line, broken by the well-known windmills: the sea lies to the left. It is an 
honest, satisfactory, and even charming picture. 

258. Telbin.—The catalogue gives no name to this vividly-painted view of 
an Italian walled town, in strong, hot sunset light, backed by a snowy mountain- 
range. 

299. Absolon: Voyons done.—A young Frenchwoman holding a letter by 
candle-light. Vigorous in effect, and spontaneous in expression. 

314. Miss Farmer: The Strengthening Draught.—One little sister hands to 
the other, a pale invalid, a glass of a liquor of raspberry-wine colour. The 
expressions are very bright and natural; indeed, Miss Farmer, in her modest, 
genuine way, has no competitor in the exhibition. 

322. Same: A Fairy Tale.—The granddam has taken on her knee a little girl, 
to whom she is reciting the wondrous tale. The damsel (whose face is somewhat 
too flabby in flesh) listens with bursting delight ; the old dame tells on, with a 
half-smile, amused at the little one’s amusement. This is capitally expressed. 

331. Miss L. Corbaux: Afraid of the Big Dog.— The terrible animal has 
planted his paws upon the arm of a small girl. It is not often that we find 
matter for praise in Miss Corbaux’s work; but the profound and ineradicable 


good-nature of the dog gives point to this subject. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA HOUSES.—ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER-MUSIC 
CONCERTS. 

Tur performance of “ Robert le Diable” was creditable to Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
considering the means at its disposal ; but it could not be considered a satisfactory 
representation of the opera, or such as might have been expected in one of the 
first lyric theatres in Europe. The first and chief objection is the utter incom- 
petence of the representative of “Robert” to do justice to so arduous a part. 
Signor Armandi is both vocally and histrionically incapable of performing it with 
success. His voice is of a disagreeable quality, his style is faulty, and his into- 
nation too uncertain, to give due effect to the music; while in his acting, though 
occasionally emphatic and impassioned, he lacks the romantic bearing and manly 
grace essential to the character of Robert. The next important part in the opera is 
that of Bertram, performed by Signor Vialetti. Of all the difficult réles in the 
repertory of a bass singer, that of Bertram is perhaps the most difficult. It requires 
talents of a very high order, both as an actor and a singer, such as a Levasseur 
or a Staudigl had at their command. But Signor Vialetti is not so gifted. Alice 
and Isabella were represented by Mdlle. Tietjens and Madame Carlotta Mar- 
chisio. When Jenny Lind made her first appearance in England as Alice, the 
réle of Isabella was omitted, which at any rate proves that the opera can be 
given without a queen. On this occasion, however, the manager was lucky 
enough to possess in his company a vocalist who, if not exactly suited to the 
part of Isabella, was in many respects fully capable of performing the music 
efficiently, while in Mdlle. Tietjens he had found a representative of Alice whom 
it would be difficult to surpass. Indeed, she was the true heroine of the evening. 
The excellence of her performance atoned for many shortcomings, and saved the 
opera from decided failure. Mdlle. Tietjens, as it were, felt that on her depended 
the success of Meyerbeer’s magnificent {production, and consequently exerted 
herself to the utmost to vindicate her superiority, both as a singer and an actress. 
Nothing could be more simple and chaste than her rendering of the romance, 
“ Va, dit-elle (Vanne, disse al figlio),” more graceful and artistic than her sing- 
ing of the celebrated air, ‘‘ Quand je quittai la Normandie,” or more tender and 
dramatic than her performance in the finale of the firth act. 

The minor parts were all very respectably-filled, especially those entrusted to 
the care of Signor Bettini (Rambaldo), and M. Gassier (un prete); while Mdlle. 
Morlacchi (the principal nun) proved that she equally well deserved the title of 
“‘ principal danseuse,”’ however incompatible the two vocations may be. Of the 
orchestra we can speak with much praise, but the chorus was anything but 
perfect. Half a dozen additional rehearsals would have done no harm. The 
opera was pit upon the stage in a complete, but apparently somewhat hurried 


manner. 
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senting ‘“‘ The Lido, with a view of the Port of Palermo,” it was difficy; ti — 
whether the picture was lighted up by the sun or the moon, inasmuch as o Ray ols 
could be seen was an electric flame in front of a large hole. It may be—~to that been 
with Danny Mann, in the “ Lily of Killarney ”—that “Peak “ 
**The moon had raised her lamp above,”— ae 
that is to say, too much “ above” the place where it should have been. Anos} posse 
hitch occurred in the cloister-scene, representing the “gloomy and Rinitacccige posit 
rocks of St. Irene,’”’ where the nuns rise from their tombs, « The § ‘ng with 
of stone””—-we quote the wordsin the libretto—“ arise slowly, stanq gan fanta 
seem to glide along the pavement.” “Arise,” they certainly did, but a left hi 
slowly that their “ gliding along the pavement” was almost imperceptible an have 
some of the poor nuns, or rather figures, so far from ‘“ standing up,” were Pa classi 
seen to tumble down, although we are told that “no action of the slightest oie Laub 
betrays the consciousness of their renewed existence.” It was all very wel) 7 cess. 
Bertram to exclaim,— eee that o 
“* Sorgete, o suore ; dalla tomba uscite ;” much 
but the trap-door through which they tried to escape was so small, or rather the _— 
width of their airy garments was so great, that the “consciousness of the aad 
renewed existence” became only too apparent, and interfered sadly with i as . 
earnest endeavours of keeping a strict incognito. The slow process of ie hy Herr } 
tion, and the still slower pace at which some portions of the music were taken oo 
were instrumental in protracting the performance until one hour after midp; it — 
but we hope that “all will be right” on future representations. Meanyi9, one 
Mr. Mapleson is doing all in his power to deserve the support and patronage ¢ — 
the public. We hear that the next novelty will be an opera by Signor Schin The 
entitled ‘‘ Nicolo de’ Lapi,” founded upon the celebrated novel of the same name schools 
by Massimo d’Azeglio. The opera is to be divided into four acts, i yy, saiy, 
spectacle, supported by military bands, and a ballet as interlude; while the pris a 
cipal parts will be filled by Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Trebelli, Signori Ginzis sagen 
Gassier, Bettini, and Santley. Report speaks very highly as to the merits of the ee? 
music, and, with such singers to execute it, we doubt not but the new opera = na ps 
meet with a brilliant reception. - and oun 
At the Royal Italian Opera, a young French singer, Mdlle. Marie Batty, ; miners 
pupil of the celebrated Duprez, and one of the “‘stars’’ at the Italian Opera in med 99 
Paris, made her début on Tuesday last, as Gilda in “ Rigoletto.” At present j _ ' as 
is hard to form a decided opinion of her merits, since the new comer me — 
evidently labouring under the effects of extreme nervousness, and had not, mo». ~~ coe’ 
over, we are told, enjoyed the advantage of a rehearsal. She possesses a lexi 
and pleasing voice, not very powerful, but of good quality. Her style is esse, 
tially French, that is to say, a little maniéré, the fault of most French singen 
who, it would appear, can never entirely rid themselves of a certain affectatigy 
The constant vibrato may possibly arise from diffidence, most natural in a you THE su 
singer appearing for the first time before a very critical audience. She wm action of 
however, very favourably received, and seemed to give general satisfaction, ( before the 
the revival of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” which took place on Thursday last, we sul into the gs 
speak next week. on record 
It would be a very dangerous proceeding, however, to postpone our notice: had not } 
the concerts until then, as each successive week brings forth its undiminished unheeded, 
plethora. We shall commence our review with the concert of Herr Berniui most succe 
Molique, the great violinist and composer, who yearly invites his friends to; by Messrs, 
most classical entertainment. Of the three pieces composed by Herr Moliq: they emplo 
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and performed on this occasion, the grand duo concertante, for pianoforte w! 
violin, in E minor, Op. 20, pleased us most. It is superior, both in invention a! 
style, to the quartet for two violins, tenor, and violoncello, in B flat, Op. 42, ex 
cuted by the composer, Mr. Carrodus, Herr Goffrie, and M. Paque, althoug) t 
andante in the quartet is distinguished by genuine melody, while the rondo is & 

of humour and quaintness. There is, however, greater depth of sentiment a 

a vaster amount of passion in the Duo-concertante, the execution of which ™ 
entrusted to Mdlle. Anne Molique and Herr Joachim, two artists in every ree" 
worthy to interpret so interesting and elaborate a composition. The tales 
pianiste, who also played Beethoven’s sonata in D minor, Op. 29, with 
siderable taste and feeling, may justly rank with the best players of clas 
music. Herr Molique, whose modesty is as great as his merit, only perm 
twice during the concert, taking the leading part in the quartet—wi™ 

Mr. Carrodus (second violin) honourably distinguished himself,—and pa* 7 
three melodies of his own composition towards the close of the enterta»™® 
which gave unqualified pleasure to a very numerous and appreciative aul" 


























Mdlie. Parepa and Miss Palmer, Messrs. Lewis Thomas and Wilbye Cooper,” Was a certair 
the vocalists, and sang some of their best pieces ; while M. Paque’s “si! quite perms 
on the violoncello of Schubert’s “‘ Lob der Thriinen,” deserves great praise. “ee drawal of an 
name of M. Paque reminds us of his famous colleague, Signor Piatti, who? Bie Potash is, we 





the “lion” at the last concert of the Philharmonic Society, and performs: # and potash, 
the first time a new concertino of his own composition, a work ot decided 2 and Containir 
and well calculated to bring out the marvellous powers of the performer. st Be “lutions are 
Piatti, laying aside all modern fancies and tours de force in this concer : = we hava 
returns to the good old school of violoncello playing, and by so doing ae os Ww 
Dr. Bartolo remarks, that la musica di quei tempi is not to be despise J ag ev 
success was complete. He also took part in Beethoven’s “ Trio Cone™ ‘cate of al 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, most ably supported by Herr Joach=” eae of ¢ 
Mr. Cusins. - alumina | 

After mentioning with praise the concert given by Mr. and Mrs. H mi. ast 
(late Miss Chatterton), the former one of our best resident professors, sy? 84 of @ les 
composer, the latter a distinguished harpiste, daughter of the well-n0™ ai a take 
Mr. Frederick Chatterton, we may refer to the performances of a fe¥ ie. fo 
virtuosi. Among the pianists, Messrs. Alfred Jaell, Nicholas Rubin ‘me, or 


- , ilute mr 
Herr Wilhelm Coenen, deserve special commendation. The first apd , . a M h 
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— 
bo say ments. The third, however, is entirely new to this country, and has only 
I that heen heard at some private soirées, and at a morning concert in the Hanover- 
Speak equare Rooms on Tuesday last. Herr Coenen is, we understand, a Dutchman by 
birth, and has passed many years in America. Though young, he already 
ses talents of a high order, which must, ere long, secure for him a foremost 
Rother ‘tion among our best pianists. His tone is firm, round, and elastic; he phrases 
tainons with taste and neatness, and exhibits a great command over his instrument. A 
figures fantasia on “* God save the Queen,” and the “ Last Rose of Summer” (for the 
Ip, and left hand only), of his own composition, is one of the most skilfal performances we 
oy have ever heard. We shall be pteased to hear Herr Coenen in works of a more 
e, While classical nature, in which, it is said, he equally excels. Of the violinists, Herr 
2 Father Laub and Herr Becker stand out most prominently, and fully deserve suc. 
pst kind cess. Their styles are entirely different. Herr Laub’s tone is broader than 

Well for that of Herr Becker, and his science superior. The latter, however, possesses | 


h youthful vigour, and plays with great warmth of expression. Both are 
Herr Becker produced a 


muc 
violinists of the first class, and each has his admirers. 


ther the great impression with his performance of Spohr’s Concerto in D minor, at the 


of their jast of the New Philharmonic concerts, under the direction of Dr. Wylde, while 
ith their Herr N. Rubinstein pleased the audience greatly by the capital execution of a | 
resurree. Polonaise by Weber. Mdlle. Trebelli, the new contralto at Her Majesty's 
© taken Theatre, created quite a furore by her beautiful singing of “Una voce poco fa,” 
nidnicht andan aria from “Il Giuramento,” by Mercandante, with flute obligato by Mr. 
eanwhil Sidney Pratten. Thus much for the concerts of the week. 

‘onage of The “grand” concert given at St. James’s Hall, “for the establishment of 


t Schirs schools in Southern Italy, in answer to Garibaldi’s appeal to the women in 


me name, Italy,” was one of the most recherché of the season, and realised, it is said, the 
a grand enormous sum of thirteen hundred pounds. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt, Mdlle. 
the prin. Tietjens, and Mdlle. Louisa Michal, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Giuglini, and Belletti, 
Ginglini, were the principal vocalists, assisted by several other artists of repute. A duet 
rits of the on Swedish national airs and dances, cleverly arranged by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, 


opera Wi. and sung by Mesdames Lind and Michal, was one of the great features of the 





concert. Signori Piatti and Arditi executed a duo by Bottesini, for violoncello 
© Battu, and violin, with remarkable brilliancy. The “ first appearance’’ of Signor Arditi, 
| Opera in chef d’orchestre at Her Majesty’s Theatre, as a “ virtuoso”’ on the violin, created 
present it considerable interest. He uses the bow on the fiddle with the same dexterity as 
omer wa he does the “ baton” in the orchestra. 
Not, more- See Ee 
sa flexi ane 
le is essen. CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE. 
—— PRESERVATION OF BUILDING-STONE. 
aliectation, 
oa your THE subject of the preservation of stone from the corroding and disintegrating 
ow action of the atmosphere is one which has for some time past been prominently 
action. before the public. The recent commission appointed by Government to inquire 
st, we shal : into the subject, if it effected no other good, at least had the result of placing 
» on record and putting into practice several suggestions which, if their authors 
ur notice d » had not had this spur to exertion, would, in all probability, have passed away 
ndiminished » unheeded, or have never got beyond the stage of a crude idea. Amongst the 


© most successful of these processes is one illustrated in the International Exhibition 
by Messrs. Bartlett, Brothers, & Co. In their case they show the ingredients which 
they employ, and specimens of artificial pumice, Bath,and Caen stone manufactured 
from the waste dust or chippings of these stones cemented together with their com- 
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wwention asd position, The preservative material which they employ is based upon an entirely 
Op. 42, new discovery in chemistry, and is so novel in its composition, as well as suc- 
although t2 cessful in its results, that it well deserves more attention than is likely to be 
rondo is fu accorded to the process from a casual glance at the case, which has nothing 
sntiment asi striking in its arrangement, and is rather out of the way. It has long been 
yf which 8 looked upon as decided, that silica must, in some form or other, be a principal 


feature in all attempts to produce an effective material for the purposes of indura- 
ion, and numerous have been the propositions to utilise this body by adding it in 


avery respe 


talent. 





he té 
: with 0 3 various soluble forms, and causing its subsequent precipitation or c vagulation in 
g of classi "the pores of the stone. The method adopted in the present case is to prepare 
ly perire ' owe solutions, one of silicate of potash and the other of aluminate of potash. 
tet —whe a | he latter compound is stated by most chemical authorities to be very instable 
_and. plait ™@ ' solution, and to precipitate an almost insoluble alumina after standing for a 


few hours. Such a solution would be commercially valueless, but after numerous 


ntertanDe® ‘ 
*xperiments, Mr. Barff, the patentee of this novel process, discovered that there 


re audien 
oan we —_ 4 certain strength of aluminate of potash and water at which the liquid was 
o's * singst quite permanent, although its stability was overturned upon addition or with- 
t praise Y drawal of another portion of water. The exact preparation of the aluminate of 
jatti, who potash is, we believe, not divulged, but it is made from a fused product of alumina 
perform and potash, forming a mass which is highly deliquescent, easily soluble in water, 


, and containing scarcely any uncombined alkali. When these aluminate and silicate 


uu" 












aut, ‘ana are to be used, they are mixed together in certain proportions ; and 
ig cone ‘ere we have the new chemical fact alluded to at the commencement of these 
sing 5 — When solutions of silicate of potash and aluminate of potash are added 
despise! oo ler, every chemist would say at once that an immediate precipitate of 
“Concert? ae me of alumina would take place. This, indeed, is the case when certain 

togctit? eravities of solutions are used, the result being a solid mass consisting of silicate 
ail of alumina and some free potash, hardening with extraordinary rapidity, and 

Hest’ a a striking example of the great affinity of silica for alumina. But if solu- 
er ns Of a less specific gravity are taken, it has been discovered that decomposition 
ont n0es aos take place so instantaneously, but that the insoluble silicate of alumina 
- coe?” akes time for its formation, the liquidity of the mixed solutions being retained 
! binste Fa time, only, however, proportioned to the quantity of water with which it is 
- re muuted. Thus, a mixed solution, having a specific gravity of 1:150, will keep in 
| ane r ¢ clear liquid state for about ten hours, whilst, if the mixture has a specific 
° oat? avity of 1-200, it solidifies immediately. This suspension of the ordinary 
prdins" 


‘emical reactions, by the influence of water only, is very curious, and well 


| which this volume exhibited. 


deserves further investigation. It is seen by this that the operator is enabled 

after deciding beforehand what is the longest time which it is likely he will 

require the mixture to keep liquid for the purpose of application, to prepare the 

solutions of the exact strength and keeping properties. When the pre-arranged 

time has elapsed, the liquid commences to thicken, and shortly becomes as hard 

as stone; still, however, keeping somewhat porous, and allowing moistare to 

evaporate through. If the solidification is allowed to take place after the 

liquid has been imbibed into the pores of a building-stone, it is difficult to con- 

ceive that it could fail to have a considerable preservative power against atmo- 

spheric influences. The somewhat porous nature of the coating would, however, 

be liable to admit water, which might penetrate, with its dissolved constituents, 

into the unprotected parts of the stone ; whilst the highly alkaline reaction which 

the material would retain, owing to the liberation of the whole of the potash 
used to keep the silica and alumina in solution, could not fail to exert a preju- 

dicial influence. No process, however, yet proposed for the preservation of stone is 
free from grave objections ; and this may be fairly regarded as one of the best. It has, 
we understand, been already tried, with success, upon some public buildings ; and if 
its results are not perfect, there can be no doubt that they will be better than 
leaving the edifice to crumble away. The advantages of the process are that the 
time so necessary for manipulation is given in the use of materials which can be 
previously arranged to form, in a certain number of hours, an insoluble product, 

. by their mutual decomposition ; whilst the agent and re-agent being mixed in 
proper proportions in one solution, there can be no fear of the one or the other 
being in excess or remaining unneutralized. The resulting compound has also 
the advantage of being insoluble in dilute mineral acids, and, ¢ fortiori, therefore, 
we may presume that it would be unaffected by the weak carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere or rain-water. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


BALLOON AsceNtT FoR Scientivic Purposes.—The large balloon which Mr. 
Coxwell engaged to construct about two months since is completed. It is 55 
feet in diameter, and 69 feet from the crown to the mouth. It is expected that 
this balloon will attain a height of at least five miles, and the ascent is to take 
place from Wolverhampton, on Saturday, June 28th, at nine or ten a.m. on that 
day, and if possible to make a second ascent on Monday, at the same time and 
from the same place,—if the weather be suitable. The observations are to in- 
clude those necessary to determine the temperature and humidity of the air at 
the different heights, together with observations on electricity by Professor 
Thomson’s Electrometer, which he has kindly lent for the purpose, the time of 
vibration of a magnet, barometric observations, &c. It is very important that the 
true height of the balloon should be known at different times, and from its 
size being of greater cubical content than any balloon which has ever risen 
from England—viz., 90,000 feet,—it will be readily seen at great elevations, 
if the sky be free from clouds. In this case it is most desirable that the 
true height be determined trigonometrically. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to determine its altitude by means of a sextant, theodolite, or any 
such instrument noting the time of observation of altitude; and it is requested 
that all gentlemen who may see the balloon will take such observations, if 
possessed of the necessary means. It is also desirable that simultaneous 
observations of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, direction of the wind, &c., be 
taken at many places on the earth on this day; and observers, particularly those 
belonging to the British Meteorological Society, are requested to take these, and 
forward them to Mr. Glaisher, Blackheath, 8S.E. The only persons who will 
ascend in the balloon will be Mr. Glaisher, to take the observations, and Mr. 
Coxwell, to take charge of the balloon. 


Arc oF PARALLEL FROM VALENTIA TO THE VoLGa.—The Russian portion of 
this great work is far advanced, and will, it is stated, be finished during 
the present summer. The geodetic janction between Britain and Belgium 
has been completed several months since by Sir Henry James. The Astronomer 
toyal has therefore made arrangements, with the co-operation of Sir Henry and 
the Magnetic Telegraph Company, for the early repetition of the measure of 
astronomical longitude between Greenwich and Valentia: and two assistants of 
the Royal Observatory, Mr. Dunkin and Mr. Criswick, will at once proceed to 
Valentia for the determination of local time, and the management of galvanic 
signals. ‘he Admiralty have furnished the funds for the contingent expenses, 
and some of the requisite instruments have been lent by the Astronomical 
Society, and by Mr. Simms. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institution, Friday, June 13.~-Sir Henry Rawlinson gave an account 
of the method which had been adopted by himself and other scholars in the inter- 
pretation of the Cunciform Inscriptions, and reviewed at great length the steps 
whereby the present successes in this discovery had been attained. The lecture 
had, he said, been in some degree forced upon him by the publication of a remark. 
able work by Sir Cornewall Lewis, “ On the Astronomy of the Ancients,” wherein 


| that distinguished scholar had thrown great doubts on the results of the hiero- 


glyphic researches, while he had altogether ignored the Cuneiform studies. It 
could not be but that an elaborate work by so eminent a writer must produce 
considerable effect upon those who had not the opportunity of testing the correct- 
ness of his reasoning, and that many might be led astray by the singular ability 
Hence Sir Henry Rawlinson felt bound to speak 
out manfully on behalf of himself and other Assyrian students, and to show that 
he and they had good reasons for “ the faith that was in them.” 

Sir Henry commenced by stating that the first attempts at anything like a real 
decipherment of one branch of the Cuneiform Inscriptions—the Persian—was 
made by Professor Grotefend, of Hanover, in the year 1802, and that from that 
tire till about the period when he commenced this study (1835), little advance 
had been made beyond the first crude though brilliant ideas of Grotefend. At 
the latter date the study had been resumed in Europe, and Bournouf, at Paris, and 
Lassen, at Bonn, had made simultaneously a fresh and a very remarkable start. 
What, however, they did was unknown to Sir Henry till long after he had sent 
his first memoir to the Asiatic Society ; the communication between England 
and the heart of Persia, from which he wrote, being anything but easy or 
expeditious. 

Sir Henry stated that he himself commenced with an attempt to make 


out two tablets which he had carefully copied himself at Mount Alwand, near 
| Hamaian, These tablets consist of two inscriptions, in three languages and 
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three sets of caneiform characters, commonly called for convenience the Persian, 
Median, and Assyrian or Babylonian. It appears that they have been engraven 
by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, and by his son Xerxes; they commence with 
the same invocation to Ormuzd—with the exception of one epithet which happens 


to be omitted in the tablet of Darius—and they contain the same enumeration of | in the Malayan and Polynesian archipelagos. 


royal titles, and the same statement of paternity and family; in fact, they are | 


races of different complexions,—thus in Southern Africa the yellow Hot 


(June 21, 1869. 
ne 
and Bushmen and the black Caffres and negros are living side by side, N 


white race has ever, as far as our knowledge extends, existed beyond ¢ 
of Europe, and no native negro race has ever been found out of 


0 Native 
Africa, eXcept 


The notion that a fair complexion is the offspring of a cold and a dark one of 
a 


absolutely identical, except in the names of the kings and their respective fathers. | warm climate is entirely European. The fact chiefly relied on as a Proof of th 
€ 


The first thing Sir Henry Rawlinson did was, to compare and interline the two | 
Persian columus of the two inscriptions, as it was clear from the position these | 
tablets occupied, that the compartments bearing the inscription in the Persian 
language held the chief place in the tablets, and were, moreover, engraven in the | 
least complicated of the three classes of cuneiform writing. On making this | 
examination, Sir Henry found that the characters coincided throughout, except 

in particular groups, and there was good ground for supposing that the groups | 
thus individualized represented single names. He further noticed, that there 


unity of the human race is that of the Albino. But the Albino is not a 
difference in the colour of the skin such as characterizes the normal apy 
man. ‘The Albino is, in fact, a being born with an imperfectly formed — of 
in this respect resembles the examples which have occurred of the skin ra 
with scales or with a monstrous superfiuity of hair. Even if a race of — 
could exist it would only account for the conversion of dark races into fair ine 
every intermediate shade unaccounted for. _—— 
if all the races of man sprang from a single stock, that stock must haye beer 


» and 


were but three of these distinct gropps in the two inscriptions; for the group | first confined to a specific locality ; but that locality, notwithstanding the y 
ast 


which occupied the second place in one inscription, and which, from its position, 
suggested the idea of its representing the name of the father of the king who was 
there commemorated, corresponded with the group which occupied the first 
place in the other inscription. The result of this was that the two inscriptions 
were determinately connected together, and further, if the groups did represent 
proper names, the probability was strong that they indicated a genealogical suc- 
cession. The natural inference was that, in these three groups, the names of 
three consecutive generations of the Persian monarchy were preserved ; and it so 
happened that the first three names of Hystaspes, Darius, and Xerxes, which Sir 
Henry applied at hazard to the three groups, according to the succession,: 
proved to answer in all respects satisfactorily, and were, in fact, the true 
identifications. 

The next step was, by means of the partial alphabet obtained from these two 
inscriptions, to make out the much longer inscription on the Rock of Behistun 
in Persia; and from the first two paragraphs of this inscription Sir H. Rawlinson 
succeeded in obtaining, in addition to the names of Hystaspes, Darius, and 
Xerxes, the native forms of those of Arsames, Ariaramnes, Teispes, Achzemenes, 
and Persia. By these means an alphabet of eighteen letters was constructed, 
which formed at once a reliable basis for the longer and fuller alphabet subse- 
quently elaborated. During the following year every inscription in the Persian 
cuneiform was carefully copied and analysed, the result being the creation of an 
alphabet of about thirty-eight letters, for which correspondents may be found in 
the other Indo-Germanic languages, and with which the scholars of Europe have 
remained content for the last fifteen or sixteen years. The truth of the general 
principles on which Sir Henry Rawlinson has reasoned has, in fact, quite recently 
received a complete support by the publication within the last six weeks of a 
work by Professor Spiegel, entitled ‘ Die Alt-Persischen Keil-Inschripten,” which 
is practically a translation in German of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s first papers, 


| 
| 





published in the London Asiatic Journal, vol. x., 1847. Professor Spiegel occu- 
pies a position in Germany second to none, as a scholar who has especially 
devoted himself to the ancient Persian writings. 


amount of erudition which has been spent or mis-spent upon the subject. }.. 
never been determined. If even it could be shown that the many different io 
of man now existing had all proceeded from a single stock, whether fair black 
swarthy, tawny, or yellow, and from a single locality, the difficulty of distribut ~ 
their descendants over the wide surface of the earth in such a manner that md 
continent or great island has ever been found without inhabitants, is quite oe 
perable. Since we are without record of the migrations by which manking > 
supposed to have been distributed, they must of necessity have taken place fa the 
earliest and rudest state of society—a state in which men have neither the power 
nor the inclination to leave the place of their birth. Capacity to accomplish suo) 
enterprises supposes the possession of stores of food and the means of transport. 
It supposes, in short, the power of passing over trackless deserts and unwhol. 
some forests; and still more it supposes a skill in ship-building and navigati ‘ 
which would give the wanderers the power of crossing broad and tempestuogs 
seas. It is certain, then, that no savages or even barbarians ever could posseae 
the indispensable requisites for the performance of such enterprises, and, om. 
quently, that they were never accomplished at all. 

The different species of terrestrial animals and plants are for the most part 
confined to narrow localities called by naturalists “ provinces.” Is it not, | 
the author asks, more consonant with the wisdom of the Almighty author of #. 
universe, that he should have pursued a similar order in the creation of man thay 
that He should have left the great work of distribution to chance or the caprice of 
savages ? 

2. “On Egyptian Ethnology.” By R. 8. Poole, Esq. The interest of th 
subject was due to the extent of time through which the data reached, ay 
the consequent illustration of the permanence of types. All the facts cited wer 
of those as to which Egyptologists are in accord. The Egyptian monuments « 
3,000 years ago showed us three types: the Egyptian, the Arab, and the Negr 
The first was intermediate between the other two, which were the two gra 
distinct types of that age. In the present day, the traveller in Egypt se 
exactly the same condition, the Egyptian type, a little more Arab from know 


The next step was from the Persian cuneiform which had been made out, to | causes; but the Negroand the Arab types quite unchanged. Three thousand yeas 


determine the value of the cuneiform columns in the Assyrian and Median lan- 
guages. And the method employed in this very laborious work was not unlike, 


thus gave no indication of change: we obtained no ratio. If 3,000 years showed 
no indication of change, it was not to be expected 30,000 would. — It was like: 


though much more tedious than the one adopted in the case of the Persian. Just | parallax of the fixed stars. It remained a point. The character of the Egyptiw 


then, as from the names Darius, &c. (as already stated), Sir H. Rawlinson was 
enabled to form an alphabet for the interpretation of the Persian cuneiform on 
the rock at Behistun, so from some eighty or more proper names subsequently 
culled from various Persian cuneiform inscriptions, the equivalents for which in 
the Assyrian are found side by side on the same monument, was he able to con- 
struct a preliminary alphabet for the Assyrian and Babylonian branches. No 
doubt this alphabet was sufficiently cumbrous at first, but subsequent research 
has eliminated a vast number of variants, and established on a firm foundation 
the general accuracy of Sir H. Rawlinson’s researches. 

Sir H. Rawlinson then proceeded to state that the interpretation of the 
Assyrian records, proceeding from the steps just detailed, had met with an 
extrinsic and independent testimony, such as the scepticism even of a man so 
learned and so able as Sir Cornewall Lewis did not avail to overthrow. Such 
was the determination of a committee consisting of Dean Milman, the late Pro- 
fessor Wilson, Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and Dr. Cureton, with reference to the 
separate translation by Sir H. Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, M. Oppert, and Mr. Fox 
Talbot, of many lines of an inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., copies of which had 
been sent to them with the request that they would return their translations, 
sealed, to the Asiatic Society, by an appointed day. On this request having 
been complied with, the committee found, on breaking the seals and comparing 
the several translations, that the most remarkable similarity existed between 
them: those by Sir H. Rawlinson and Dr. Hincks, were almost the same; those 
of Mr. Oppert and Mr. Talbot were less complete, but not less convincing. It 
seems impossible to get over this evidence, unless we suppose, what no one 
does, some complicity between these four eminent scholars. A second class of 
evidences are derived from certain vases preserved respectively at Venice, Paris, 
the British Museum, on which occur the names of Xerxes, or Artaxerxes, in 
Egyptian Hieroglyphics, and also in the three species of cuneiform writing. The 
hieroglyphics have been read by Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. Poole, and any 
one, applying the Persian cuneiform alphabet, as given by Sir H. Rawlinson, may 
easily satisfy himself as to whether the royal names can be clearly read letter 
for letter or not. Diagrams of the inscriptions on one of the most remarkable of 
these vases, that of Xerxes, found by Mr. Newton, under the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, and of the two inscriptions from Mount Alwand, near Hamadan, 
were exhibited at the lecture. Sir Henry Rawlinson also exhibited a copy of a 
complete list of all the Persian names from which he constructed his Assyrian 
alphabet. 

Ethnological Society, June 17.—1. On Colour as a Test of Races of Man,” 
by J. Crawfurd, F.R.S., President. The extremes of colour in the human skin 
are to be seen in the {black of the Negro and Hindu and in the white of the 
Scandinavian, but between them many shades exist, such as brown, yellow, 
tawny, coppery, and red. With the European races only the hair and eye sport, 
as it were, in colour, the former being sometimes fair, sometimes flaxen, golden, 
red, and often brown and black. With all other races the hair is always black, 
and the eye corresponds ; any other colour of either would be looked upon as a 
monstrosity. Colour in the different races would seem to be acharacter imprinted 
upon them from the beginning. As far as experience extends, neither time, 
climate, nor locality has produced any change. Paintings 4,000 years old 
represent the ancient Egyptians and Ethiopians as much the same as the modern 
Copts and Nubians. A colony of Persians, well known to us under the name of 

Parsees, settled in India about a thousand years ago, and pertinacionsly abstaining 
from int>rmixture with the black people among whom they settled, their de- 
scendants are at this day of the same complexion with the present inhabitants 
of the country from which they migrated. Dwelling in the same land we have 
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religion, partly fetishism, partly cosmic and intellectual worship, and that « 
the language monosyllabic, but with semitic pronouns, showed tle same duality, 
one element being proper to lower races in the case of religion to the Nignna 
and the other proper to higher races, in the case of language, distinctly to tle 
Arab family. 

The consequence of this theory would appear to be a double origin of ma 
The Biblical evidence in favour of unity of species is now mainly taken for 
doctrinal passages ; but arguments based upon such passages may deal wil 
matters beyond the limits of religious thought. Mr. Poole expressed hime. 
indebted to a work edited by him, “The Genesis of the Earth and of Man,’ ‘ 
this theory, which he thought demanded a careful examination. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
TUESDAY. 
MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} P.M. 


ZOOLOGICAL—11, Hanover-square, at9 P.M. ‘On Some New Corals, and a British Spe 
of Flabellina.” By Mr. E. W. H. Holdsworth, 


WEDNESDAY. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS—John-street, Adelphi, at 4 p.w.—Anniversary Meeting. 
ROYAL LITERATURE, St. Martin’s-place, at 44 p.m. 
THURSDAY. 
PHILOLOGICAL—Somerset House, at 8 P.M. 
SaTURDAY. 
ROYAL BOTANIC—lInner Circle, Regent’s-park, at 3} p.m. 




















NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We regret to find that by an inadvertence it was stated in a recent iu 
the Gentleman’s Magazine had come to a close. This, we are glad te '" 


no means the case; on the contrary, the Magazine is still flourish ing. 


THE LONDON REVIEW 
AND WEEKLY JOURNAL » 
OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, AND s0cll* 


Tt 


Price Sixpence UnstamMreD, SEVENPENCE STAMPED. 





CONTENTS OF NO. CIIL, JUNE 21, 1862:— 


The French in Mexico. | Revizws :— 
Lord Canning. | History of Parish Registers 
Increase of Taxation in France, Neate on Taxation. 


The Battle near Richmond. Marietta. 
Colonial Extravagance. The Novara Expedition. 


The Wanton Destruction of Landlords. Reform v* ere ; 
Breaking Down. The Turkish Empire 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 


‘YT JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. BENEDICT has 
is the honour to announce his ANNUAL GRAND MORN. 
ING CONCERT, on MONDAY, June 30th. The Programme 
is now ready. Immedizte application for the few remaining 
Sofa and Balcony Stalis, One Guinea each, is respectfully soli- 
cited. Reserved Seats in the Area and Balcony, 10s, 6d. ; 
Unreserved Area and Balcony, 5s.; Gallery, 3s.; may be 
obtained at the principal Music-sellers’; and Mr. Benyxpiect, 
2, Manchester-square. 


N ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
| ST. JAMES’S HALL.—For the BENEFIT of HERR 
ERNST, on MONDAY evening next, JUNE 23, on which 
occasion the following celebrated Artists have volunteered their 
services :—Violins, Herr Joachim and Herr Laub; Viola, Herr 
Molique ; Violoncellos, Signor Piatti and M. Davidoff; Piano- 
forte, Mr. (Chas. Hallé. Vocalists, Madame Sainton-Dolby 
and Mr. Santley (by permission of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.). 
Conductor, Mr. Benedict. A new Quartet, for two Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello, composed by Herr Ernst, will be per- 
formed for the first time in this country. For full particulars 
see programmes, 

Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. and Ss.; baleony, 3s. ; unreserved seats, 1s. 
Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street ; and at 
AUSTIN’S, 28, Piccadilly. 

WRIKELLS LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 

WILJALBA FRIKELL will repeat his wonderful En- 
tertainment of Natural Magic, at St. James's Hall, every 
evening, at Eight (except Saturday). The Last performance 
but one on Saturday, June 2s, at 3 o'clock. 
Tickets at CHAPPELL & CO.’'S, 50, New 

at AUSTIN'S, 28, Piccadilly. 


Bond-street ; and 


Q)' TETY OF PAINTERS WATER 
wR COLOURS. 

The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East (close to the National 
Gallery), from NINE til SEVEN. 


Catalogue 6d, 


IN 


Admittance Is. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary, 


SHOW, with the 
Shy at SOUTH KEN. 
Admission, 2s. 6d. 


NI ATIONAL ROSE 
LY Horticultural Societv’s Rose Ww, 
SINGTON, THURSDAY next, JUNE 26. 


FXOYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
a ® ROSE SHOW, JUNE 26th. Doors open at One 
o'clock. Bands commence at Three o'clock. Admission, Half 


a Crown, Visitors can pass under cover to the Show. 


FINHE ALBION MARINE MORTGAGE and 

INSURANCE COMPANY, Registered Provisionally, 
pursuant the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, 7 and 8 Vice., 
cap. 110, and to be conducted on the principle of Limited 
Liability. —Capital £1,000,000, with power to increase, in 
#),000 Shares of £25 each (of which it is proposed to eall up 
£200,000, or £5 per Share). Deposit, 10s. per Share on apph- 
cation, £2 per Share on allotment, anda further sum of £2, 10s, 
per Share six months after commencing business. 


DIRECTORS. 


‘ 
oO 


























































































[He ALGERIAN COTTON, LAND, AND 
IRRIGATION COMPANY (Limited). 

Under the Protection and Support of the French Govern- 
ment, and Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Joint- 
Stock Companies Acts, 1856 and 1857, whereby the lability of 
Shareholders is limited to the amount of their shares, 


By an Imperial Decree a Bounty is Guaranteed for the Cul- 
tivation and Exportation of Cotton until the year 1871. 


Capital—Oner Mitton, in Shares of £5 each. 


Sixty thousand Shares to be issued immediately ; any further 
series to be issued only under vote of a General Meeting. 
Deposit—10s. per Share, payable on application, and £1. 10s. 
on allotment. No further call will be made without three 
months’ notice. 
Interest Guaranteed for the first year at the rate of Five per 
cent, 
Boarp or Directors. 
Philip Anstruther, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, Bank of Egypt. 
George Buchanan, Esq., Messrs. George Buchanan & Co., 
Bucklersbury. 
George Cobden, Eeq., Messrs, Cobden & Co., Manchester and 
London. 
A. G. Da Costa, Esq., 7, Jeffrey-square. 
Frederick Doulton, Esq , M.P., Messrs. Doulton & Watts. 
J. W. Johns, Esq., Cumberland-street, Hyde-park. 
George D. Price, Esq., Mesars. White & Price, Mark-lane. 
W. F. Drought Stephens, Esq., Director, Metropolitan and 
Provincial Bank. 
Bankers. 
The Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, Cornhill, London. 
AUDITORS, 
Messrs. Quilter, Ball, Jay, & Co., 3, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Sovtcrrors. 


Messrs. Amory, Travers, & Smith, 25, Throgmorton-street. 
BRoxers. 
Messrs. Joshua Hutchinson & Son, Angel-court, E.C. 


Orrices —77, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


ALGERIAN COTTON, LAND, AND IRRIGATION 
COMPANY (Limrrep), 


For the Cultivation of Cotton, Sugar, &c., &c., by Free 
Labour. 


THE 


This Company is formed for the purpose of extending the 
area for the cultivation of cotton, and of thereby aiding in 
relieving the great manufacturing interests from a dangerous 
dependence on one source of supply. In Algeria, an article 
equal in quality to American Sea-Island cotton may be pro- 
duced by free labour. The country has been for ages renowned 
for its fertility, its grain, and its fruit; and is now proved to 
be equally capable of producing cotton as well as many other 
tropical products. 

Mr. Caird, M.P., who was requested to visit and personally 
inspect the lands, has made a report, which is appended to the 
prospe ctus, 

Mr. Deby, a practical cotton planter, of Georgia, U.S.A., 
also visited and inspected the lands, and his report will also be 
found appended to the prospectus, 


The line of railway now under construction by Sir Morton 
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f mar *| XXII. William Henry Seward Oct. 26 69 518 | William Cremer, Esq., St. George’s-place, Hyde-park. article in the Courrier d Algerie states that since the coacesmon 
ri oe XXIII. Countde Montalembert Nov. 16 72 629 | James J. Frost, Esq., Shadwell. was granted land in the same locality has risen fifty per cent, 
nm ir Pi XXIV. M. De Schmerlng Norv. 23 73 661 | Thomas Hagger, Esq. (Director of the County Fire Office), in value, 
al wit 4 VOL. IV. 1882. } Queen's-road, Gloucester-gate. One of the principal objects of the Company will be t 
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the deposit will he returned in full 


For full 


underwriting de partment, by the reduction of average claims, 
Caird’s and Mr. Deby's reports, 
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CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them. 

he RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

grant Policies for sums from £100 to £1,000, Assuring against 

Accidents of all kinds. An Annual payment of £3, secures 

£1,000 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly Allowance 
of £6 to the Assured while laid up by Injury. 

Apply fur Forms of Proposal, or any information, to the 
Provincial Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, 
or to the Head Office, 64, Cornhill, London, E.C. £102,817 
have been paid by this Company as compensation for Fifty-six 
fatal cases, and 5,041 cases of personal injury. 

The Sole Company privileged to issue Railway Journey 
Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d., or 3d., at all the principal 
Stations. 

Empowered By Specrat Act oF Par.raMeEnt, 1849, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
64, Cornhill, E.C. 





YOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 
Henry Pownall, Esq. 
DreEcrors. 
Chairman—The Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. 
T. M. B Batard, Esq. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. 
John Gardiner, Esq. 
J. W. Huddleston, Esq., Q.C. 
Charles Osborne, Esq. 


Banxers. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & Co. 
Founded in 1845. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS, and Statement of Proceedings 
at the Ordinary Meeting of Proprietors, held on the7th MAY, 


1862, 
LORD ARTHUR LENNOX, in the Chair. 


The Report of the Directors, made in the Spring of last 
year, appealed to the Proprietors and others interested in the 
Office, to assist the Directors in making 1861 the most success- 
ful year of the Company’s operations ; and, notwithstanding | 
the absence of general commercial prosperity throughout the 
country, the Directors are happy to say that in many respects 
the desired result of their appeal has been realized. 


This year was, however, remarkable in the experience of | 
this Office, as it is believed it was in that of other similar In- | 
stitutions, for the number of lapsed Assurances, especially in 
those districts where industry has been impeded by the sus- 
pension of our commercial relations with America. 


At the same time the business effected has been greater than | 
at any former period, the New Premiums amounting to 
£6,055. lls. 3d. Assuring £171,250 by the issue of 722 
Policies. 

The point, however, on which the Directors have most 
reason to congratulate the Proprietors is, that after a very 
careful and rigid investigation into the position and prospects 
of the Company, made in pursuance of the requirements of 
the Deed of Settlement, by Mr. Perer Harpy, the eminent 
Actuary, the result, as embodied in the following Report, is of 
the most satisfactory character. 








“To tHE CHAIRMAN AND DrrEcToRS OF THE SOVEREIGN 
LirzE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


‘« GaNTLEMEN,—I have the honour to submit herewith a full 
statement of the result of the valuation, just completed, of 
the Assets and Liabilities of the Sovereign Life Assurance 
Company, up to or as of the 31st December, 1861. 


‘This investigation has been, on the present occasion, a 
work of considerable magnitude and labour, as the number of 
Policies actually in force exceeds 5,000, covering Assurances to 
over One Million Sterling, and embracing almost every class or 
description of Life Assurance. 


‘IT am happy to be able to assure you that the condition of | 


the Company is sound and prosperous, and holds out every 
prospect of increased success. The bonus, which the Directors 
may safely declare as the result of this valuation, is larger in 
amount, both as regards the shareholders and the assured, than 
that declared on any previous occasion; and this bonus has 
been fairly earned by the past operations of the Society, with- 
out in the smallest degree touching any portion of the future 
profits. 


‘“« The valuation has been made with the greatest care and 
exactness, and the reserve for the future is most ample for the 
purposes of safety, and quite sufficient, with care and manage- 
ment, to maintain hereafter a proportionately favourable rate 
of improvement. 

** T have the honour to be, 
‘GENTLEMEN, 


** Your very faithful servant, 
(Signed) “PETER HARDY, 


* April, 1862.” ** Actuary. 

It may be remembered, that on the declaration of the last 
Bonus the Actuary strongly urged the propriety of postponing 
the Actual Division of Profits until the alternate tmennial 
valuation ; the prudence of which course, though it naturally 
occasioned disappointment in some few instances, 18 how appa- 
rent; and it is most gratifying to the Board, while reviewing 
the peculiar difficulties which those alone who are actively 
engaged in the business of Life Assurance know to have 
existed during the last six years, to present so favourable a 
Report, especially as it emanates from a gentleman of such 
high character and professional standing as Mr. Haroy. 


Without in the smallest degree encroaching on future profits 
the addition sanctioned by this investigation will give to each 
Share a Bonus of 43. 6d. or 9 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 
being three times the sum allotted on the last occasion, and 
75 per cent. of the divisible Surplus will be added to all Policy- 
holders, assured at participating rates, on the 3lst December 
last, in proportionto the premiums paid since the last Division. 


The Circulars, announcing the allotment to individual 
Policies, wil] be issued as soon as practicable. 

The Directors recommend that the usual Dividend of 5 per 
cent., free of Income-tax, be paid on the Capital for the half- 
year ending 31st December last. 

The Directors retiring are Lory Antuvr Lennox; T.M. B. 
Bataxp, Esq. ; and Jounn Garpingr, Esq., who, being eligible, 
offer themselves for re-election. 


(Signed) ARTHUR LENNOX, Chairman. 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Q(X REAT NORTHERN Ray] 


FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
EstTaBciIsHED 1823. 





The invested Assets of this Society exceed FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING ; its Annual Income is FOUR HUNDRED AND 
NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS. 

Up to 31st December, 1861, the Society had paid in Claims 
upon death :— 


err a seeere £4,329,378 
BG GRID ccccnentsn es chistowetivenssnsins 1,115,298 
DOP criscescinesscieas £5,444,676 

The Profits are divided every fifth year. All anticipating 


Policies effected during the present year will, if in force beyon 
31st December, 1864, share in the Profits to be divided up te 
that date. 

At the Divisions of Profits hitherto made, Reversionary 
Bonuses exceeding THREE AND A HALF MILLIONS have 
been added to the several Policies. 


Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Statements of Ac- 
counts, may be had on application to the Actuary, at the 
Office, Fleet-street, London. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 

February, 1862. Actuary. 


"Ss FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATIONS, Unity-buildings, 8, Cannon-street, 








City. 

The Shareholders of these Associations number about Five 
Thousand, representing subscribed capitals ‘of nearly Two 
Millions, 

United Annual Incomes, £130,000. Good bonus, liberal 
rates, and popular features. Loans to any amount in connec- 


| tion with Life Policies. 


The Premium Incomes in 1861 exceeded those of 1860 by up 
wards of Thirty Thousand Pounds. 


CORNELIUS WALFORD, Manager. 





| Madea nen ASSURANCE = SOCIETY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
For the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee 
of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 
Chief Office, 2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W., 
with Agencies in all the principal Towns. 


| The existing Annual Revenue from Premiums exceeds One 


Hundred and Forty Thousand Pounds. 
Henry WickuamM WickuaM, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 


Life Assurance combined with Guarantee confers important 
advantages, by the reduction allowed on the Life Premiums. 


The Guarantee Policies of this Society are accepted by the 
Treasury, Customs, Inland Revenue, General Post Office, 
Poor Law Board, War Office, Admiralty, and other Public 
Departments, and by the leading London, Provincial, and 
Colonial Joint-Stock and Private Banks, Railways, Life and 
Fire Offices, Public Companies, Institutions, and Commercial 


| Firms. 





WATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
HIS COMPANY OFFERS THE SECURITY 


of a Capital of £400,000, The last Bonus was in 1859, the 
next valuation will be in 1864. 


Claims within the days of Grace paid by this Company. 
IMMEDIATE AND DEFERRED ANNUITIES AND ENDOWMENTS, 
New Premium Income for the year 1861, £9,173. 12s. 


Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE totally 
disabling the Assured, for a small extra premium. 


Paid-up Policies granted after five Annual Payments, 
Half Credit Premium system for five years. 
Formas on application to the Orricg, 355, Strand, London, 





H@NIX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Lombard-street and Charing-cross, London. 
Established in 1782. 
TRUSTEES AND D1REcTORS, 
Decimus Burton, Esq. Kirkman D,. Hodgson, Esq.,M.P. 
Travers Buxton, Esq. | William James Lancaster, Esq. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. | John Dorrien Magens, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. John Timothy Oxley, Esq. 
John Davis, = Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
George Arthur Fuller, Esq. | Wm. James Thompson, Esq. 
Chas. E. Goodhart, Esq. | Henry Heyman Toulmin, Esq. 
James Alexander Gordon, Esq.! Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Edward Hawkins, Jun., Esq. | 
AUDITORS. 

John Hodgson, Esq. Peter Martineau, Esq. 
Joseph Samuel Lescher, Esq. 
Srecretary.—George William Lovell. 

Assistant Secretary.—John J. Broomfield. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire are effected hy the PHORNTX 
COMPANY upon every description of Property, in every part 
of the World, on the most favourable Terms. 

_ Persons insuring with the PHGENIX COMPANY are not 
liable to make good the Losses of others, as is the case in some 
Ottices. 

Insurances with this Company expiring at MIDSUMMER 
must be renewed within Fifteen days thereafter, or they will 
become Void. 

Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard- 
street and Charing Cross, and with the respective Agents 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWAY.—- 

HW TOURIST TICKETS, at Cheap Fares, available for 
one calendar month, are issued from King’s-cross, and other 
principal stations, 

To EDINBURGH, Glasgow, Stirling, Dunkeld, Perth, 
Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, Montrose, Arbroath, and Aberdeen ; 
and also 

To SCARBOROUGH, Whitby, Redear, Filey, Bridlington, 
Withernsea, Harrogate, and the Isle of Man. 





For further particulars see Programmes, to be obtained at 
King’s-cross Station, at all the Receiving-offices in London, 
and at the stations in the country. 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manager. 





London, King’s-cross Station, June, 1862. 


TICKETS to LONDON available for SEVEN ETURy 
date of issue, will be issued from Hately DAYS after 

_ north thereof where they may usually be obtainea “*%u 
trains until the close of the Exhibition. ned, by wi 
low fares, run to London from the princi 
Grantham, every Monday and Wedne 
following Friday or Tuesday. 


For particulars of Excursion Trains see , 
obtained at the Stations. Handbills, to be 





| 


aMiy TICKETS TO THE 


from WATERLOO-BRIDGE STATION, London 
MOUTH, Gosport, and Southampton, also to Ryde 
Isle of Wight, Lymington, for "a 
Weymouth, Dorchester, Poole for Bournemouth Wareha» « 

Swanage. : aun for 
Exmouth, Exeter, Ottery Road and Honiton fo 
Colyton for Seaton, Axminster for Lyme Regis, 





— 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
ORDINARY FIRST and SECOND-cLaAss p 


and all 


SEYMOUR CLARKE, General Manag - 
London, King’s Cross Station, June, 1862, 





a 


by SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, are 


‘reshwater, Isle 


Also to Bideford, Barnstaple for Ilfracom} 


Full particulars will be found in the 








| Pie DON 
S.W., London. 


ParesipENt.—The Earl of CLARENDON, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
The Marquis of Lansdowne. | The Lo isho 
Earl Stanhope. | His none We 
TRUSTEES. 
The Earl of Clarendon, | G. Grote, Esq. 
Lord Lyttelton, 


COMMITTEE, 


J. Alderson, M.D. Right Hon. Sir G. C, Leys 
Key. John Barlow. Bart Nii 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. 
Beriah Botfield, k.y., M.P. 
Rey. W. H. Brookfield, 
E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. 
E. Cresy, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. 
A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 
Arthur Helps, Esq. 
Leonard Horner, Ksq. 
T. H. Key, Esq. 

SECRETARY AND LrprRakiIan.—Robert Harrison, 


The following are the terms of admission to this Library 
which contains 80,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Liters. 
ture, in various Languages :—Subscription, £3 a yeur, or £: 
a year with entrance-fee of £6 ; Life Membership, £26. 

Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to country 
members; Ten to residents in town. ; 

Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 


Prospectus on application, 
| dials NATIONAL LIFEBOA! 
INSTITUTION. 
For the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patroness.—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEY, 
PresipENT.—Vice-Admiral his Grace the DUKE 
of NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G., F.R.S. 
Cuarrman. THOMAS BARING, Esq., M.P., F.RS,,V? 
Deruty-Cuarrman,—THOS. CHAPMAN, Esq., F.B.S,, 1? 


APPEAL. 


The Committee of Management have to state that, dony 
the past two years, the Institution has incurred expeu 
amounting to £20,650 on various Life-boat Establishments « 
the Coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

During the past two years the Life-boats of the \stim 
Life-boat Institution have been instrumental in rescwlg & 
crews of the following vessels :— 


Schooner Ann Mitchell, of _; Brig New Draper, of White. 


Herman Merivale, CB. 
The Very Kev. Dean Milmay 
R. M. Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
R. Phillimore, LL.D., QC, 
H. Reeve, Esq. 

The Lord Bishop of St. David's 
Goldwin Smith, Esq. 1 
The Very Rev. Dean Trench, 
Hon. E. Twisleton. 
Travers Twiss, LL.D., QC, 








DEORUIOE iccsiinssescaversvdes | haven.........c00-. : 
Schooner Jane Roper, of | Schooner William, o! Liver 
Ulveratone ..........sc.ceeee GB} OO... nea. eennoeesessssee 
Brig Pallas, of Shields...... 3! Lugger Nimrod, of Caste 

town ....... casntie 


Ship Ann Mitchell, of Glas- 


9| Brig Providence, of She 
Schooner Village Mai, 


BUG os iasaaxscissssarsisresee 5| Fleetwood............ ' 
Schooner Catherine, of Brig Mayflower, of \* 
WROWTY  cnrccrscsesscsscoeeseese 4; castle .......0+. 


11 | Barque Guyana, of Glas 


Barque Niagara, of Shields 
2) Brig Roman Empress, * 


A Barge, of Teignmouth ... 
Brig George and James, of | Shields ......... 
BN fess dteaazacossactiecant 8| Brig San Spiridis*, “ 
Brig Zephyr, of Whitby ... * Galixide........ wrasse 
Coble Honour, of Culler- Ship Danube, of Bells 
3) Schooner Voador du 4 





COALS ......-ccceeerercseeeersens 
Schooner Eliza, of North | of Vienna. 
0 PRE 7| French Brig La « 
Barque Oberon, of Liver- | Marie Therese 
POO] .........00cssseresereres 15| Bargne Perseversns, 
Brigantine Nancy,ofTeign- | Scarborous ~~ 
WEE cin iscccivscivcmnmencsee 9| Schooner = Elizave™, 
Smack Wonder, of Teign- Bridgewater... 
mouth ...... sattenpinlaeia 2| Schooner Hortens 
Brig Scotia, of Sunderland 6| Hanover ...--: 
cioop Three Brothers, of Schooner Oregon, 
INE 60. co isnekuavanseons tation 5 haven ..... vate a daa 
Sloop Charlotte, of Wood- Brig St. Michael, oo" 
MOOD dccsecesucisisaiaseceen 5| Spanish Barqué, * 
Brig Ann, of Blyth ......... ~ de Torrevieg# ©, 
Sloop Hope, of Dublin...... 3| vessel and ove 
Schooner Druid, of Aber- CLOW) 22.0205: Be 
SOCWIEN | cccpcessicitapaniens . 6| Schooner Hurrei, ©” 
Barque Vermont, of Halifax, zance (saved ¥e 
SPU x dancasenanetasnniass . 16 CTE@W) ....-++0000" oe 
Schooner William Keith, of Brig Anne, % * 
Carnarvon ..... phiases (saved vessel 80°") 
Brig Flying Fish, of Whitby 5| Schooner Betsy, | 
Smack Elizabeth Ann, of head (saved © 
Lyme Regis ........0+-.... ++ 3) crew) 


9| Barque Frederis: " 
| Schooner Fly, © , 
(saved vesse! 8,5. 


Steam Dredge, of Newhaven 
Schooner Admiral Hood, of 


Rochester ............0+0006 ws © : 
Schooner Susan and Isabella, | Smack Adventur 
Of Dundee. ..se.cceceeeceee ve BL Wich sees 


LWaAy 


the 


Excursion Trais 
al stations $e 
ay, returning OD the 


SEASIDE, 
how issued 
» to PORTS. 
and Cowes 
of Wight : 


r Sidmouth, 
’ 


South-Wes 
Tables tor June; or will be sent on application to tiem 
Manager, Waterloo-bridge Station ; or ra 


. : procured ’ 
Inquiry Oflice, International Exhibition, at the Genera 
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LIBRARY, 12, St. James's-squun, 
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Brig Gloucest 
Shields ...... 
Brig Lovely N. 


Schooner Pros} 


burn 
Brig Arethusa, 
Schooner Dew 
Portmadoc . 
Flat Cymraes, oO 
Schooner Willia 
Smack Gipsy, 0: 
Schooner Marg: 
Preston ........ 


For these an 
voted £1,893 as 
also granted rev 
shipwrecked per 
a total of 871 p 
last two years, 

The number o 
and other means 
which services 8: 
in cash have be 
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The public can 
now being made 
Crews. Their he 
time, when, thro 
has made within | 
and Twenty-one 
maintenance of w 
permanent annua 
mission is to be p 

The Committee 
tributions :~— 


Her Majesty the | 
Clerk, Mrs. ...... 
Clerk, Colonel, R. 
Cotton, Sir St. Vi 
Coutts and Co., M 
Digby, G. W., Es 
Erle, Lord Chief . 
Fanshawe, Vice-A 
Harvey, Rev. G. ¢ 
Lambton, Messrs. 
Lanesborough, the 
Martin, Sir Henry 
Moore, Rey. G. B. 
Robartes, T. J. Ag 
Smith, Mrs. Georg 
Stirling, Col. Sir A 
Donations and A 
ceived by the Ban 
PERCIVAL, & CX 
& CO., 59, Strand; 
lt, St. James’s-str 
United Kingdom; | 
Esq., at the Office « 
London, WC. 
Payments may be 
(crosse 1), to Messr 
Sec retary, 
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se, of Lynn ... 3 | Pilot cutter Whim, of 
gchoveet Done, of Stockton 11 Lowestoft eahck th Gndvkndecnes 
Brig Eliza, of Middles- |Barque Undaunted, of 
Drs ough eR ig LFEPA 7 | oes isa bvahanahananehaee 11 
arough..---- sc eees r 
ia,ofKonigs- | Wrecked boat on Black- 
—. ete seceednoaass “4 6, water bank, on the Irish 
) Raia’ t a, of Fred- i eee rors . - 
ganado 7 | Schooner Skyiark, of Foike- 
a “Gloucester, of South | GEOMG ...ccererrcrrerrccrssseceee 6 
Ghields _cuesseceeee 7 | Brig Lively, of Clay, Nor- 
Brig Lovely Nelly, of Sea~ | DU ivscienasiacics steseeerseees 5 
ps a eianbebensa shel 6 | meats ee Watson, of 
ae entine Nugget,of Bide- | Sunderland .................. 5 
Brigeatine Sugse’»® seqnapeoen 5 | Schooner Auchincruive, of 
=e = 
ect, of Ber- Grangemouth ............... 6 
a ie ie em 6 | Schooner Friends, of Lynn 4 
» Thoms d Jane, of | Schooner Eliza Anne, of 
4 = yundaneeentl os BR. ss cadens re : 
“Eichine-boat, of Whit- Barque Peace, of London ; 
: Se an sie hiatal . 4 Lugger Saucy Lass, of 
: Brig Arethusa, of Blyth ... 8 Lowestoft ........ sesesssennees ll 
hooner Dewi Wynn, of | Brig Content, of Sunder- 
Se nestasadoo ssdisda a ushditsn 1 Eee eee ioe 8 
Fiat Cymraes, of Beaumaris 2 | —s Ellen Owens, of : 
aca rai f More- 5, IA, santudcansrceensutans : 
— pebunedeee . 5B Galliot — Epimachus, of 
; Poe Gipsy, of Newry ... 4, Amsterdam .................. 5 
Sahe raret Ann, of =| om 
5 oA paceanayocinus cael DOD scitinnistsievsssses 498 
y i other Lifeboat services the Institution has 
. For these om Lifeboats. It has 


voted £1,893 as rewards to the crews of the _It ha 
also granted rewards amounting to £515. 10s. for saving 373 
shipwrecked persons by shore-hoats and other means, making 
a total of 871 persons saved from a watery grave during the 
| years. 
eae sumber of lives saved by the Lifeboats of the Society, 
and other means, since its formation, is upwards of 12,200 ; for 
which services 82 Gold Medals, 704 Silver Medals, and £15,250 
in cash have been granted as rewards. . he Institution has 
also expended £57,200 on Lifeboat Establishments. ; 
The public cannot but sympathise with the vigorous efforts 
now being made by the Society to save the lives of Shipwrecked 
Crews. Their help was never more needed than at the present 
time, when, through the extraordinary exertions the Society 
has made within the past few years, it has now One Hundred 
and Twenty-one Life-boats under its management, for the 
i maintenance of which, in a state of thorough efficiency, a large 
permanent annual income is absolutely needed, if its humane 
mission is to be perpetuated. ' 
The Committee gratefully acknowledge the following con- 
tributions :— 





; £. s.d. 
| S Her Majesty the Queen...........cssececseeeeceeeees annual 50 0 O 
8, CR, TRIG, scscacicccvsssrcessceddevseccosacscseuccse .. annual 210 0 
Cee CI, SR asadicse cdc dss coetsceccdcrsonnncn annual 1 1 0O 
= Cotton, Sir St. Vincent, Bart..................... don. 25 0 0 
= Coutts and Co., Messrs., Bankers............... annual 10 0 0 
» Digby, G. W., Esq., Sherborne Castle......... annual 5 0 O 
pa Erle, Lord Chief p Perret e PORE ee don. 1010 0 
*- Fanshawe, Vice-Admiral Sir A., K.C.B....... 2nddon.25 0 0 
= im Harvey, Rev. G. G. and Mrs............. ixacisn SO 3.0 0 
ay "= Lambton, Messrs. W. H. & Co., Bankers ... don. 21 0 0 
ms fe «© Lanesborough, the Earl of ..........00.......0006 annual 5 0 O 
- - 6 Martin, Sir Henry, Bart. ....00........0000: . 7thdon.10 0 0 
— BS A Serer arnt .. don. 1515 0 
oe Robartes, T. J. Agar, Esq., M.P.... .. annual § 0 O 
“ Smith, Mrs. George, Greenwich...............+06 annual 3 0 O 
fee Stirling, Col. Sir Anthony, K.C.B...... . annual 2 0 O 
EP Donations and Annual Subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
= ) ceived by the Bankers of the Institution, Messrs. WILLIS, 
1) ) PERCIVAL, & CO., 76, Lombard-street;. Messrs. COUTTS 
4 & CO., 59, Strand; Messrs. HERRIES, FARQUHAR, & CO., 
>) 16, St. James’s-street, London; by all the Bankers in the 
Sy United Kingdom; and by the Secretary, RICHARD LEWIS, 
Dy Esq., at the Office of the Institution, 14, John-street, Adelphi, 
m@ London, W.C. ‘ 
e Payments may be made by Cheques or by Post-office orders 
® (crossed), to Messrs. WILLIS, PERCIVAL, & Co.; or to the 
*) Sex retary. 


MPERIAL HOTEL, The 

a Public is respectfully informed that the IMPERIAL 

rind HOTEL will be OPENED in JULY NEXT, for the RECEP- 
TION of VISITORS. 


The tariff will be so arranged that families and gentlemen 
may engage suites of apartments or single rooms, at a fixed 
% m@ charge per day, including attendance, and may either take 
c their meals privately or at the table d’hote, public breakfast, 
, tea, and supper. 


Great Malvern. 


A wholesale wine and spirit establishment for the sale of 
the and beverages of the highest class will be attached to 
the ote], 


Warm, cold, vapour, douche, running Sitz, and shower 
baths, will be obtainable at all times in the Hotel, a portion of 
which is set apart for these baths. 


A covered way will conduct the visitors direct from the 
Tailway platform to the Hotel. 


GEORGE CURTIS, Manager. 


— 


ft EDGES & BUTLER have imported a large 
quantity of this valuable Wine, respecting which it is 
he general opinion that it will equal the celebrated comet year 
f 1811. It is increasing in value, and the time must soon 
ve when Port of this distinguished vintage will be at double 
* present price. Messrs. Hedges & Butler are now offering 
at J6s., 428., and 488. per dozen. 
Pure sound Claret, with considerable flavour, 
24s. and 30s. per dos. 


Superior Claret ............ 36s. 428. 48s. 608.728. 4, 
Good Dinner Sherry ................000000+. 248. 308. 55 

Superior Pale, Golden, or Brown 
Soca, ee RD ATOR 368, 428.488. 45, 
. Port, from first-class Shippers, 36s. 42s. 488.608. 55 
. { Hock and Moselle .., 30s. 36s. 48s. 608. to 1208. 4, 
ye : Sparkling og 603. 668.788. 4, 
Sparkling Champagne ... 428. 48s. 60s. 663.788. ,, 


Fine old Sack, rare White Port, Imperial Tokay, Malmsey, 
u : ntignac, Constantia, Vermuth, and other rare Wines. 


ine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen. 


D : j 
n receipt of a Pust-office Order or reference, any quantity, 


; 1. List of all other Wines, will be forwarded imme- 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent-Street, W., 
Brighton, 30, King’s-road, 
(Originally established A.D, 1667.) 





'EASTON’S 
| 





SCOTT ADIE, 


115 AND 115A, REGHENT-STREBT. 
ENTRANCE AT CORNER OF ViGO-STREET, LONDON, 

HAS ON VIEW a large choice of LADIES’ LIGHT WATERPROOF SCOTCH AND SHETLAND 

CLOAKS in the new colours and fabrics for the present season, also in the warmest Highland Hand-loom 


Fur Tweeds for cold countries and sea voyages. 
adapted for Driving, Riding, and Yachting, in the most fashionable and useful shapes. WATERPROOF 


LINSEY WOOLSEY DRESSES and PETTICOATS for the present and Winter Seasons. 


LADIES’ WATERPROOF JACKETS, particularly 


GENTLEMEN’S 


WATERPROOF SHOOTING, FISHING, and DRIVING CLOAKS, OVERCOATS, and JACKETS. 
SHETLAND and SCOTCH TWEEDS in the natural, undyed Wools, and all the Heathers, Mixtures, 


Granites, Stone, Lovats, Bowater, Balmoral, Coigah, and other well-known colours and patterns. 


Also, 


GENTLEMEN’S SCOTCH MAUDS, 28s. 6d. each, sufficient in each to make the Suit in the above colours 


for Shooting, Fishing, &c. 





GUSH AND FERGUSON’S 
a CELEBRATED 


CARTES DE VISITE, OR ALBUM PORTRAITS. 
TWENTY-FOUR FOR ONE GUINEA. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT-STREET, W. 





INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, 


CLASS XXXL, No. 6,105, 





HOBBS’S CHANGEABLE KEY BANK LOCK, 


Price £10 and upwards. 


HOBBS’S PATENT PROTECTOR LOCKS, 


8s. and upwards. 


HOBBS’S MACHINE-MADE LEVER LOCKS, 


2s. and upwards. 


The Machine-made Locks are adapted for every purpose for which Locks are required at prices that defy 
competition, 


Tllustrated Lists of Lock ? Tron Safes, nnd Doors, Cash Bor 8, Jc., sent free 


CHEAPSIDE, 


HOBBS & CO. 76, 


on applic thion ta 


LONDON, EC. 








Adopted by the Governments of Great Britain, Spain, Denmark, Russia, Brazil, East and West Indies, 


and the British Colonies. 


PATENT BOILER FLUID, 


FOR REMOVING AND PREVENTING 


INCRUSTATION 


IN STEAM BOILERS, 


LAND AND MARINE. 


P, S. EASTON AND G. SPRINGFIELD, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


o7, 38, & 39D 


»,5 WAPPING 


WALL, LONDON, E. 





y 42258 WINE 
IMPORTERS OF SPANISH WINES. 
Best wine at the price ever imported. 
Xeres Comida Sherry, 18s. and 20s. per dozen, 
Pure, sound, and palatable. See 300 opinions of the press, 
Samples for 1s. 6d. 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 
14, Bloomsbury-street, London. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





JSOSEPH GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 

] EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scho- 
lastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, by a 

novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 

Pens, he has introduced a NEW SERIES ot his useful produc. 

tions which, for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 


OF MATERIAL, and above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 


Fach Pen bears the impress of his name as # guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in Boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and a fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 
n Schools, 


Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholsale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham. 


street, Birmingham; at 91, John-street, New Y rk; and at 
47, Goracechure h-street, London. 
YODA WATER in a degree of pertection 


i’ hitherto unknown. THE CARBONATOR., :. new patented 
Machine for making all kinds of AERATED beverages in small 
or large quantities, quickly, without trouble, at a trifling cost, 
and with no fear of getting out of order or bursting, it being 
made of pure tin and silver. Price £4. 15s. to £25, according 
to size. Sold by all Chemists. Manufactured only by the 


WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 1, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


COMPANY. | 


O MORE MEDICINE.—We find DU 
BARRY’S FOOD the safest remedy for chronic eonsti- 

pation, indigestion (dyspepsia), consumption, diarrhea, all 
gastric disorders, acidity, heartburn, palpitation, irritability, 
sleeplessness, distension, flatulency, phlegm, coughs, colds, 
asthma, bronchitis, dysentry, nervous, bilious, and liver dis. 
orders, debility, scrofula, atrophy. Andrew Ure, M.D., 
F.R.8., Dr. Harvey, Dr. Shoriand, Dr. Campbell, Dr. Rad. 


Wurzer. It saves 50 times its cost in other remedies. In tins, 
at Is. lgd.; Lib., 28. 9d.; 121b., 228.—Barry Du Barry & Co., 
77, Regent-street, London; Fortnum & Mason; and at 61, 


Gracechurch-street ; 4, Cheapside; No. 63 and 150, Oxford. 
street ; 350, Strand; 5, Charing-cross; 54, Baker-street; and 
all grocers and chymists. 


JARR'S LIFE PILLS will keep people in 

vigorous health, and make them cheerful and hearty. 

They are unrivalled for the cure of sick headache, indigestion, 

loss of appetite, impurities of the blood, disorders of the 

stomach, iver, or ae lerangement of the system.— Parr’s 

Life Pills may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in bores 
ls. 14d., 28. Od., and in Family Packets, 11s. each. 


(HE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION ! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


are confidently recommended as es simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the 
diseases to which we are subject; being a medicine so uniformly 
grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called the 
** Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.”’ 

Norton's Pitts act as @ powerful tonic and general aperient; 
are mild in their operation; safe under any circumstan es: 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. 

Bold in Bottles at ls. 1gd., 28. Od., and Ils. each, in every 
town in the kingdom, 


Caution. Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Norton's Pitts,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


pD*® NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been, during twenty-five years, emphatically sanc- 
tioned by the medical profession, and unive accepted by 

the public, as the best remedy for acidity of the stomac 

heartburn, headache, gout, me | indigestion, and as « m 
sperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for ladies 
and chidren. It is prepared, in « state of perfect purity and 
uniform a. oaly by DINNEFORD & CO., 173, New 
hemists 


Bond-street, London; and sold all respectab 
throughout the world, 7 =s 
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HINA, GLASS, AND EARTHENWARE, 

34, Old Bond-street.—The whole of the Stock of the 
late Tuomas Covrtnry, consisting of Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, 
Dessert, and Chamber Services, Table-glass, and nts, 
To be absolutely sold at a great sacrifice. 








& S&S BEYFUS HAVE OPENED 
@ ADDITIONAL and MOST EXTENSIVE PREMISES 
No. 144, OXFORD STREET, 
(nearly opposite Bond-street), 
In conjunction with their City Premises, 
91 to 95, CITY ROAD. 
THOSE ABOUT TO FURNISH 
are respectfully solicited to inspect their large and varied Stock 
of first-class Furniture, at both Establishments. 
GOODS CARRIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF THE 
KINGDOM. 
Illustrated Catalogues gratis and post-free. 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE- IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
SHOW-ROOMS. Theycontain such an assortment of Fenders, 
Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 3/. 15s. to 331. 10s.; 
Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 5/. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 
3/. 38. to 11l.; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from 
3l. 3s. to 18/.; Chimney-pieces, from 1/. 8s. to 100/.; Fire- 
irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 4/. 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiat- 
ing hearth plates. 


CC Y warranted. —- The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S, at prices 
that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the 
sales. 


Table | Dessert, _ 











om Pend | 
Ivory Hanpurs, — — —— 
Dozen. Dozen. | Pair. 
i: & aS ct am 
34-inch Ivory Handles .............++.-. 12 6 10 0 4 3 
34-inch Fine Ivory Handles............ 146 0 ;1ll 6 4 3 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handles ...... | 18 0 | 14 O 4 6 
4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ............) 24 0 17 Oo 7 3 
4-inch Finest African Ivory Handles| 32 0 (26 0 11 0 
Ditto with Silver Ferules............... 4 0 |33 0 | 12 6 
Ppa Soret Beatie, “Mery wo 0 | uo 0 [17 0 
Nickel Electro Silver Handles, | ,- - 
OMY PACOOEG. «..5 500000050008 sob ao ;e 8 78 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ...... 8 0 54 0 | 21 0 
Bons anp Horn Hanpvgs. wil 
KNIVES AND ForkKS PER DOZEN. 
White Bone Handles .................. i} 11 0 8 6 2 6 
Ditto Balance Handles.................. | 21 0 17 0 4 6 
Black Horn Rimmed Shoulders......| 17. 0 14 0 4 0 
Ditto Very Strong Riveted Handles) 12 0 9 0 3.0 


The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the New Plated Fish 
Carvers. 


he WKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and 
LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large Show-rooms. 
Each article is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of 
pure Vertu, the productions of the first manufactures of Paris, 
trom whom Wilham 8. Burton imports them direct. 


Clocks, from 7s. 6d. to £25. Os. Od. 


Candelabra, from ".. 138. 6d. to £16. 10s. Od. per pair. 
Bronzes, from............... Iks. Od. to £16. 16s. Od. 
Lamps, moderateur,from 68. 0d. to £ 9. Os. Od. 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 
600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and 
Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish 
Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns, 
and Kettles, Clocks, Table er Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, 
Iron & Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman- 
mews, London. 





PRIVATE HOUSES, defving the burglar to open them, 
at greatly reduced prices; manufactured in one sheet of steel, 
at 3s. 6d. per foot, super. ; in iron, 3s. per foot. 


The Builder says,—‘‘ Messrs. Clark & Co., of 15, Gate-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, have recently introduced a New Self-coil- 
ing Revolving Shutter, for which they have obtained Royal 
Letters Patent, which, in addition to re one-half the ex- 
pense, has the advantage of being remarkably simple, and con- 








| 





sequently less liable to get out of order. All the complicated | 


gearing apparatas is dispensed with; there are neither wheels, 
shafts, rollers, cords, nor weights to become deranged. 


** We are disposed to think they will be largely used, both for 
shop-fronts and private houses. Much of the difficulty now 
often found in providing shutters for large bow windows may 
be obviated by their use without extra cost.”’ 


Prospectuses, with full-sized sections, sent post free, with 
numerous testimonials. 


CLARK & CO., ENGINEERS, 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 


IDDELLS PATENT SLOW-COMBUS- 
TION COTTAGE BOILER, for Heating Conservatories 
Entrance Halls, Baths, &c., by the circulation of hot water. 
Requires no brickwork setting, will keep in action from twelve 
to eighteen hours without attention, at the expense of about 
threepence per day; is perfectly safe, requires no additional 

building, and may be seen in operation daily at the 

PATENTEE’S WAREHOUSE, 
155, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
Price complete, from £3. 10s. 


Illustrated Prospectus free, and Estimates prepared for 
erecting Hot Water Apparatus of any magnitude, 


| Omens 





OLLARD AND COLLARD’'S NEW 
WEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16,GROSVENOR- 
STREET, BOND-STREET, where all communications are to 
be addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
—City Branch, 26, Cheapside, E.C. 


Neen NEW PATENT DOUBLE-REFLECT- 
ING EAR TRUMPET. 


By JOHN MARSHALL, Esq., F.R.S. 
ELLIOTT, BROTHERS, 30, Strand, London. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London, 





——_ —_—__- -- 





“ONCE A WEEK.” 
ERNER’S PRIDE, a New Story by 


Mes. Henry Woop, Authoress of ** East Lynne,” with 
Illustrations by Charles Keene, is commenced in this week’s 
number of ONCE A WEEK (being the first number 
of the New Volume); and a New Historiette by Harriet 
Martingav will appear very shortly, with Illustrations by 
J.E. Millais. 


London: Brapnury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
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SCIENCE REVIEW. No. 
Ready on JUNE 21. 
ConTENTS, 

Hospital Abuses—Education in New South Wales—Female 
Physicians—Falsifications of Money— Proceedings of the Con- 
grés International de Bienfaisance (Complete Report)—Pro- 
ceedings of the National Association of Social Science—Llegi- 
timacy in Scotland—Zoology and Public Health—The Day. 


Office, 10, Whitefriars-street, E.C. Price 3d. ; stamped, 4d. 


Goctar 





HE LEISURE HOUR, No.547, for June 21st, 
Price Ong& Penny, contains :—Captain Stauncey’s Vow : 
Chaps. VII. and VIII.—Sea Serpents. By Frank T. Buckland, 
M.A., Author of “Curiosities of Natura) History.’’—Training 
of Women.—Prince Louis of Hesse-Darmstadt. With Portraits 
of the Prince and the Princess Alice.—The Red Man’s Picture- 
writing.—Ledesdale Grange: a Tale of Coal Fields and Corn 
Fields. Chap. If.—The Box Seat.—John Evelyn. 


London: 56, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


HE SUNDAY AT HOME, No. 425, for 

JUNE 21st, Price Onx Pegnny, contains: — The 
Church Bells of Hermannsburg. Chap. I1.—Jeremy Taylor.— 
From Dawn to Dark in Italy: a Tale of the Reformation 
in the Sixteenth Century: Chaps. XLVI. and XLVII.—Martyrs 
of the Inguisition. From a Painting by Fleury.—Puwrit iN 
THE Famity : The Promise with an Oath.— Providential Escape 
from Drowning.—Godfrey of Bouillon, the First King of 
Jerusalem.—PaGkes FoR THE YounG: Ellen Vincent, or 
Dawnings of the New Life: Chap. VIII. Offering of the 
First Fruits. Scripture Enigmas, &c. 


Reigiovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster-row; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





Second edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
A HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS ; 
EF Socially 
By Tuomas Monrats. 


and Architecturally sketched. 
With Illustrative Designs. 


SumMAnry :—Progress, a motto—FElements of transition 
Road, rail and stream—Sites, soils, and scenery—Economy of 
space and land—Ancient habitations and modern 
houses — Pictoriai treatment — Aspect — Materials — Sanitary 
safeguards—Culinary conveniences—Solar Greenhouse— Home 
farm, &c. 


pri e of 


London: Simpkirn, Marsuart, & Co. 


Now ready, the 36th Thousand, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 
OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE. 
Comprising Receipts for the Economie and Judicious 
Preparation of Every Meal of the Day, and for the Nursery 
and Sick Room. 
By the late ALexts SorzEr. 
With &e. 
** Should be in the hands of every keeper of a kitchen and 
larder in the neighbourhood.” —Lancet. 


(ilustrations on Wood, 


Also, by the same Author, 

SOYER'’S GASTRONOMIC REGENERATOR ; or, 
System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the Wealthy. With 
Plates. Ninth Edition, Svo. 15s. cloth. 

London : 


Simpkin, Marsuarn, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


. 


Now Ready, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


penis INS REALIZED IN MODERN 
TIMES. 
Now first collected by Horace Wetby. 

Contents :—Days and Numbers.—Prophesying Almanacs.— 
Historical Predictions.—The French Revolutions.— 
The Bonaparte Family, and Revival of the French Emperor- 
ship.—Discoveries and Inventions Anticipated.—Scriptural 
Prophecies, &c.—In more than 250 Narratives, with Original 
Communications. 

Kent & Co., Paternoster-row, 
By the same Author, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


MYSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH,and FUTURITY. 


‘*A pleasant, dreamy, charming, startling volume.” 





Just Published, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d., free by post, 


thirty-two stamps. 

ISEASES OF THE SKIN: 

a Guide to their Treatment and Prevention, illustrated 
by cases. By Tuomas Hvuwt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 2la, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. ‘‘ This admirable, we mightalmost say 
indispensable, little work, comes to us in its fifth edition, en- 
riched with an excellent and r »st temperate chapter on the 
Turkish Bath.’’— Medical Criti 


T. Ricnaagps, 37, Great Queen-street. 














See 
——:_ 
13, Great Mariporoveg 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


—_—> — 
NOW READY, 


THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWapy 


IRVING. Illustrated by his Journal and © rrespo 
By Mrs. OvrrHant. Two Vols. 8vo., with Portrait — 


‘** A truly interesting and most affectin i ; 
life ought to have a niche in every gallery of | religions ‘ 
graphy.” —Saturday Review. at 
FEMALE LIFE IN PRISsoy 
By A Parison Matrox. Two Vols., 21s, ‘ 
‘This book should have many readers among 
reformers of both sexes.’’—Atheneum. ss 
THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL REcoyz, 
LECTIONS. By Heyny F. Cuortry. Two Vols. 2ls 


“* Every page of these volumes offers pleasant reminiscences” 
Atheneum, . 


OUP social 


THE NEW NOVEIS. 


THE LADIES OF LOVEL LEIGH 
Bhd gga of ‘‘ Margaret and Her Bridesmaids,” 4. 


BRYANSTON SQUARE. By Nogl 


Ravcuirrk, Author of ‘Alice Wentworth,” &c, 
Vols. 


WALTER LANGLEY. By the Hon, 
C. Stuart Savitz. Three Vols. 
** An interesting novel.’”’—United Service Magazine, 


OWEN: A WAIF. By the Author of 
** High Church” and ** No Church.” Three Vols, 


LUCILLA. By the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, 
Two Vols. [Just ready, 


Two 





Now ready, in one vol. 8vo., cloth, price 16s., 

IRST PRINCIPLES, 
By HERBERT SPENCER, 

Author of ‘Social Statics,” ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,” 

‘* Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative,” and “ Educa. 

tion, Intellectual, Moral, and Physical.”’ 

Wittums & NorGate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 

London ; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


This day is published, in 8vo. cloth boards, price 14s., 


A* INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
F TESTAMENT, Critical, Historical, and Theological, 
containing a Discussion of the most important Question belong. 
ing to the several Books. 
By Samvet Davrnson, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. I. (@ENESIS to SAMUEL). To be completed in Three 
Volumes. 

Wi.iuirams & Noraate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 

London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgi. 


NEW WORK. 
By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” 
Post 8vo. Second Edition. Price 9s. 
i EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A Selection 
_4 from the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Prusrt 
ugazine. 
London: Parxgr, Son, & Bourn, West Strand, WC. 


vy 
oth 


This Day, Third Edition, 5s., 

4 NDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Ja By the Rev. Cuarues Krnasiey, Regius Professor 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge, and Chaplan 
in Ordinary to the Queen. 

By the same Author, 
THE SAINTS’ TRAGEDY. Third Edition. 
MISCELLANIES. Second Edition. Two Vols. 1% 
YEAST: A PROBLEM. Fourth Edition. 
HYPATIA; or, NEW FOES WITH AN OLD 

FACE. Third Edition. 6s. 

London: Parker, Sox, & Bovry, West Strand. 


vs. 





5s. 











New and Cheaper Edition, price 7s. 6d., post 5v0. clots, 


A NOBLE PURPOSE NOBLY WON: # 






Old old Story. - 
By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell. 


Artuver Hatt, Virtus & Co., 25, Paternoster-ro*- 










‘‘THE BEST ABUSED PropvucTion or THE SEASOX 
London he 







This day is published, Second Edition, with Additios 
price ls., 


DESCRIPTIVE HANDBOOK TO = 
FINE ART COLLECTION IN . 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIO® 

By F. T. PALGRAVE. 


“ 4 Handbook of a very superior kind, and st ” 
of doing good service to the visitor, and to the ern 
of which he proves himself a zealous and singe" 
champion.’’—London Review. 3 

“Its bold and sweeping censures (especially in 
ment of sculpture) may be almost arrogant in their a 
tion, but they contain nothing to discredit ‘ A 
impartiality or even to call it into suspicion.”—Guare™ 

“ Generally agreeing with the spirit, if not with ay 7 
of Mr. Palgrave’s remarks, it is nevertheless plain at 
ought not to come before us under official sanctioD. "as 
in any other form they would be valuable for their & 
tion, earnestness, and care.’’—Atheneum. 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE 


. “s : yndos, "” 
and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, Lon 
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PUBLIC OPINION, 


T 


ENGLISH GALIGNANIL. 


A JOURNAL for Statesmen and Politicians, Editors, and Authors, the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 
Merchants and Manufactarers, and all who take an interest in Political, Social, and Commercial Progress 
throughout the World. PUBLIC OPINION gives the Opinions of the Press at Home and Abroad, on all 
the Important Topics of the Week ; together with a Complete Summary of Current Events, and a Selection 
of Articles of a literary and popular character: it is, in short, what its title implies—The Mirror of Public 
(pinion on Politics, Society, Commerce, Literature, &c. &c. 


CONTENTS:-—J UNE 21, 18628. 


HOME. ITALY. 
DEATH OF LORD CANNING. THE CANONISATION OF THE JAPANESE MAR. 
Morning Post, Times, Daily News. TYRS. 
ANGLO-FRENCH MEDIATION IN AMERICA. PRUSSIA. 
Daily News, French Press, Xe. ROYALTY OR DEMOCRACY ? 


MR. WATSON TAYLOR'S CASE. 
Standard, Post, &c. 
THE LADIES AT GUILDHALL. 


RUSSIA. 
INCENDIARISM., 





Saturday Review, Morning Star, &c. MEXICO. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES'S RETURN, | A FRENCH DEFRAT. 

Times. DIGEST OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
THE FRENCH TREATY OF COMMERCE. LITERARY NOTICES, &e. 
MADEMOISELLE DE LATOUR. 

| MISCELLANEOUS. 
AMERICA. A MODEL FRENCH EDITOR, 
GREAT BATTLE BEFORE RICHMOND, | THE LATE MR. BUCKLE. 
THE ARMY OF CORINTH. THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 
GENERAL BUTLER’S PROCLAMATION, HOMELESS. 


A TRIUMPH OF RED TAPE. 


CANADA, Awe stem wae — 
hpanten. MILITARY AND NAVAL COURTS-MARTIAL. 
THE REJECTED MILESTA BILL, VOLUNTEER COURTS-MARTIAL. 
FRANCE. THE SPECIAL COMMISSION IN IRELAND. 
THE UNPOPULARITY OF THE WARIN MEXICO. | THE RIVAL REVIEWS. 


THE ESTIMATES FOR THE BUDGET. MIDDLE LEVEL INUNDATION,. 


To English Residents abroad PUBLIC OPINION is invaluable. 
EVERY SATURDAY—THREEPENCE. 


OFFICE-—83, SAVOY-STREET, STRAND. 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
THE ART-JOURNAL FOR JUNE 


(Price 2s. 6d.), 


Contains the third portion of the Illustrated Catalogue of the International Exhibition. The exhibited 





specimens included in the division given with this number are Engravings from articles executed in jewellery, 
gold and silver, carved coral, ormolu, Aberdeen granite jewellery, electro-plate, lace-work, wood carving, 
ornamental cast iron (as suitable for garden-seats, flower-stands, mirrors, console and smoking tables, &c.), 
a highly-decorated stove and its appurtenances, stoves and fenders, carton pierre and papicr mach¢, bronze 
candelabra, carpeting, kamptulicon, parquet flooring, “ chintz furnitures,’ “ furniture silks,’ cabinet work, 
axe, &e. 

The present Part comprises a most highly-interesting article on the Pictures now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy ; also of the two Water-colour Societies ; and an account of the Ecclesiastical Edifices in Rome, by 
James Dafforne, Esq., accompanied with Engravings of the Churches, and the Pictures contained therein. 

The Line Engravings in this number are, “Going to School,” engraved by W. Ridgway, from the 
picture by T. Webster, R.A.; “Ancient Rome,” engraved by A. Willmore, A.R.A., from the picture by 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery. 

Intending Subscribers can now be supplied, through their Booksellers, with the Parts for January to 


hort es they have been reprinted. Orders should be given early, to secure good impressions of the 
Engravings, 


JAMES S. VIRTUE, 26, Ivy-lane, E.C., and International Bazaar, 


Opposite the Exhibition. 


es 


TAYLOR’S SYSTEM OF SHORTHAND, 


EDITED BY MATTHIAS LEVY, 





Is now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers 
Price 1s. 6d. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





A NEW NOVEL, 
BY 


THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE,” | 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE NEXT NUMBER | 


OF | 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. | 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 








, a 

MACMILLAN & CO’S 

| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Three vols., crown Svo., £1. 11s. 6d., 


AVENSHOE. By Henry Krvastey, 
Author of ‘‘Geoffrey Hamlyn.” Originally published 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


** Admirable descriptions, which place ‘ Ravenshoe’ among 
the first rank of English novels. Of the story itself it would 
be difficult to speak too highly; the author seems to possess 
almost every essential for a writer of fiction.”"—Loudon Review, 
June 14, 1862. 


** Really a first-rate novel.’’—Press, June 7, 1862. 


“A better-told, and a more interesting novel, has not 
appeared for some time past.”’"—Observer, June 1, 1862. 


** The characters he brings upon the stage are to him no mere 
empets but real flesh and biood ; and accordingly he carries 
nis readers away with him, transporting them to scenes which 
glow vividly before their eyes.” — Parthenon, June 14. 


With Ten Maps, illustrating the Routes, price 14s., 
VACATION TOURISTS AND NOTES OF 
TRAVEL IN 1861. 


Edited by Francrs Gattoy. 


CONTENTS. 
I, St. Petersburg and Moscow. By the Rev, Archibald 
| Weir, B.C.L., M.A, 


If. The Country of Schamyl. By William Marshall, 
F.R.G.S, 
III. The Monks of Mount Athos, By the Rev. H. F. Tozer, 
M.A 


IV. The Amazon and Rio Madeira. By the Rev. Charles 
Young. 
V. Nine Weeks in Canada, By Captain R. Collinson, 
R.N., C.B. 
VI. A Naturalist's Impressions of Spain. By P. L. Sclater, 
Sec. to Zoological Society. 
VII. Geological Notes on Auvergne. By Archibald Gekie, 
F.R8.E., F.G.8, 
VITL. Fiji and its Inhabitants. By Berthold Seeman, Ph.D., 











IX. The Kru Coast, Cape Palmas, and the Niger. By W. 
Durrant, M.D. 

X. Nabloos and the Samaritans. By George Grove. 

XI. Christmas in Montenegro. By I. M. 


** Genuine travels, in the widest sense of the word, replete 
with entertainment and information—all characteristic of the 
highest order of travelled minds—of observers who neither 
bore you with egotistical descriptions of their own seutiments 
nor with minute details of trifling matters, but can discern 
what is valuable in the new objects which come across them, 
and can bring it before you in telling language.’’—John Bull 
May 31, 1862. 


With a Vignette after a Design by J. Noel Paton, 
} Crown Svo P cloth, sa fd . 


RELIGIO CHEMICLI. By Grorce Wiison, 
FR s K 9 late Regius Profess r of Technology in the 
| University of Edinburgh. 


‘Refreshing to read, and give pleasure no leas by the 
sparkling elegance of their descriptions, than by the piety, 
worth, and evident honesty of their writer.’’—Preas, June lt, 

} JS62, 


ACROSS THE CARPATHIANS IN 1858 - 60. 

Witha Map. Crown Svo., cloth, 7s, 6d. 

‘One of the very best works of travel that we have me 
with. Its author has not only a peculiarly happy gift of repro 
ducing for his readers the incidents of the way, but his 
thoughts on what he sees are always thoroughly original and 
sagacious. .. The book is a most delightful one,.”’—John Bull, 

| May 3, 1962. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s, 6d 


SKETCH OF AMERICAN HISTORY SINCE 
THE UNION. By Joun Matcotm Luptow, author of 
** British India: its Races and History.’’ To which is added, 
THE STRUGGLE FOR KANSAS. By Tuomas Huoars, 
author of ‘Tom Brown 6 School-Davs,"’ &e 


‘*The book is by far the ablest and most interesting sketch 
of American history.’’—Spectator, March 29, 1862, 


Fy ap. SVO., cloth, ys oad 


MELIBCEUS IN LONDON. By James Payy, 


** Any visitor to the International Exhibition will find that 
Melitveus gives him a better idea of the scenes and movements 
of Metropolitan places than can be had from a hundred guide- 
hooks; for these only deseribe—Melibcaous illustrates.’’— Seots- 


man, June y 1862 


GOBLIN MARKET: and other Poems. By 
Caristina Rossett1. With Two Designs by D.G, Rossetti, 
Foap Svo., cloth, 5 
**To read these poems after the laboured and skilful, bat not 

original, verse which has heen iss ied of late, is lke pasa ig 

from a picture gallery with its well-fe gned semblance to the 
real Nature out-of-doors, which greets us with the waving 
grass and the pleasant shock of the breeze Atheneum, 

April 12, ls62. 

‘‘It is a thoroughly original work, fraught with true poe 


feeling.” London Review, April 12, 1562 


ROBERT STORY OF ROSNEATH: a Memoir. 


By his Son, R. H. Story, Minister of Rosneath, Dumbarton. 
shire. With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





*.” This Volume includes several important passages of 
Scottish Keligious and Ecclesiastical History during the Second 
Quarter of the present Century Among others, the Row 


Controversy, the Rise of the Ixvinaire Movement, the 
Eaaty History of the Fare Cucecnu, & 

** It is a volume containing much to interest and inform those 
who desire tostudy important and — phases of the religious 
history of the nation.’ English Church inan 


| 23, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON ; 


AND CAMBRIDGE, 
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CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD’s 
NEW PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


207 AND 209, RBGHAINT-STREAT. 


THE BEST PIANOFORTES BY THE BEST MAKERS, 


FOR SALE OR HIRE. 


































EXHIBITION PIANOFORTES. * 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD have purchased the 
GRAND PIANOFORTE, exhibited by Jonn Broapwoop & Sons. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Cotntarp & Cotarp. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Henri Herz, of Paris. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by L. Bosenporrrr, of Vienna. 
ROSEWOOD GRAND, exhibited by Bxcusrer, of Berlin. 
ROSEWOOD GRANDS, exhibited by Sremnway & Sons, of New York. 


ROSEWOOD SQUARE GRANDS, exhibited by Steinway & Sons, of New York. 


Besides many of the OBLIQUE GRANDS of other Manufacturers. 
Forming the Largest Selection of Fine Pianofortes ever possessed by any Dealer. 
The Prices, and they are not exorbitant, may be known on application at the GALLERY, 209, REGENT-STREET, 
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M. T HALBE R G. 


THE MAGNIFICENT 


GR A WN. D Se be 2 OO FO BT. B's. 


Manufactured by Messrs. ERARD, and on which M. THALbERG performed at his Concert Jast Monday, are the PROPERTY of 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 209, REGENT-STREET, | Lo 


To whom all Communications respecting their Purchase must be addressed. 








CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD Manufacture a 


“NEW MODEL” COTTAGH PIANOFORTE 
IN ROSEWOOD. 


Of the very best description, either as respects purity of tone or simple elegance of design. Price £35. In Walnut, £42. 





















The “NEW MODEL COTTAGE” is also expressly constructed in solid Mahogany, to resist the influence of extreme climuté cee 
Packed and delivered free on board, at any Port in the Kingdom, 50 Guineas. 
H E N RI H E R Z. _ 
CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD are the sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the PIANOFORTES Manufactured by HENRI HERZ, of Ps 4 a 
ROSEWOOD COTTAGE, three Strings and double action  ...........scsscsscscscsceccsscserscsecesescserecscsccssecscsecsesens 45 Guineas. =p 
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These Instruments command universal admiration for their charming quality of tone. 
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DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS AND PIANOFORTES. 


HARMONIUMS AND PIANOFORTES of all kinds, by the celebrated M. DEBAIN, of Paris, for whom CRAMER & CO. are SOLE AGE 
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; f M. Desain is the Inventor of the Harmonium, and has had the honour to supply Her Majesty the Queen, as well as the Emperor of the French, at! 
} 7 ui of the European Courts. > At the en 
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Detailed. Lists of Prices, Descriptions, &c., to be had on application. 


207 AND 209, REGENT-STREET. 
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Lompox : Printed by Witttam Larrxz, at the Printing Office of Cox & Wrmay, 74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, in the County of Middlesex; and publish™ 
the said W. Lirrix, at No. 11, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—Satvrpar, Jung 21, 1962. 
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